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If school officials generally, sanctioned the syphoning of money out of the state to 
build up other states, Kentucky would always be backward in educational facili- 
ties because the schools are supported by taxation. While our viewpoint is a 
selfish one, we are thankful that a large majority of principals recognize the advan- 
tage of buying their supplies from home manufacturers ON EVEN TERMS. 














jee in settings of such simplicity and realism that beginners & 
can master fundamentals independently and happily 


in books that are actually easier for the child to read and follow than 


his first reading books. 
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yim is what actually happened, in other schools! 
Two thousand, six hundred and fifty school- 
age children were the subjects, for five winter 
months, in Clinical Tests of Vicks Plan. Divided 
into two groups—each as nearly as possible equal 
as to number, age, sex, and living conditions— 
one group followed their usual customs regarding 
colds; the other followed Vicks Plan. 

Under the direct supervision of practicing physi- 
cians, records of the tests were kept by teachers. 
These records were then sent direct to nationally 
known public accountants, who tabulated and 
certified the results. 

The truly remarkable saving in sickness and 
school absences due to colds—for those following 
Vicks Plan—resulted from a reduction of more than 
one-fifth (20.64%) in the number of colds developed; 
and a reduction of more than one-third (36.39%) in 
the length of colds developed. 


Do You Know of Another Record Like It? 


Results varied for different groups. Some were 
almost unbelievably good; a few were actually un- 
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favorable. In your group, too, results from follow- 
ing Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated in these results 
—suggest to you the desirability of its thorough 
trial among your pupils or classes? 

Right now—while you’re interested—fill out 
and mail the coupon below. It will bring you, 
FREE, an interesting, informative booklet on The 
Common Cold—a helpful classroom manual for 
teachers, and a practical home guide for mothers. 
It includes the story of these Clinical Tests, and 
complete directions for following Vicks Plan. As 
long as the supply lasts, you may have as many as 
you need, and request, to enlist the active coopera- 
tion of your students and their mothers in a cam- 
paign against the distress and hazards of colds. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « 


The Day 


S IS A GREAT DAY for the teacher. 

For the first time he sees his task, 
stripped of the accretions of the years, 
standing there stark and gaunt, before him. 
The swirling, surging Maelstrom of 
human affairs in a world dizzy and drunk 
under the blows of modernized savagery 
brings home to every American the fact 
that the really big task in education is 
to teach a child or a youth the things that 
are of fundamental value in a free coun- 
try. These things are set forth in the 
Bill of Rights and they are things some of 
which are met by every boy and every 
girl on every day. They constitute a 
great part of our heritage from our fore- 
fathers. Every child should become famil- 
iar with every essential aspect of our 
government and its relation to American 
life. Without such a knowledge no 
dynamic national unity can be had. 

The schools serve in times of peace 
and times of war and through them the 
varying interests of all the people. can be 
brought to a common focus. 

Today we can see clearly the need for 
co-ordinated interests. Today we can 
see that out of reconciliation will come 
the discipline which has made America 
great. Today we can see the teamwork 
which fosters and matures the enterprise, 
the initiative, and the resourcefulness of 
every individual and makes them avail- 
able for society. 

On this day it is highly important that 
the teacher has a clear understanding of 
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the nature of democracy and the goals 
to which it aspires. 

It has been so easy for us to coast along 
on the achievements of the past and so 
simple for us to experience enormous suc- 
cess in the material realm that’ we have 
taken all for granted and have assumed 
that the disasters that have stricken other 
lands would pass us and leave us un- 
touched. But we must again think our 
way through the problems of the indi- 
vidual and society and put new meaning 
into the great words of human liberty, 
human equality, and human dignity— 
these words that have come so easily from 
the lips of Americans, but which have 
lost much of their meaning across the 
glamorous years of easy and incomparable 
achievements. 

To paraphrase words from “Education 
and the Defense of American Democracy” 
the teacher of today can help clarify the 
nature and goals of our republic. He 
can portray the American dream of a 
nation with liberty, justice, and an oppor- 
tunity for all in ‘the broad sweep of his- 
tory from the days of its beginning. He 
can promote understanding of the civil 
liberties and the political institutions 
through which the democratic ideal finds 
expression. He, this teacher of today, can 
focus the searchlight of free and construc- 
tive inquiry on the economic and social 
problems, which, if allowed to remain 
unsolved will cause democracy to disin- 
tegrate from within. He can confirm that 
faith in the worth and improvability of 
each individual which is the basic tenet 
of democracy. Today he can provide op- 
portunities to /ive democracy in his school 
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and in the home and in the workshop 
and the market place. Slogans which 
appeal to the ear and rituals which ap- 
peal 'to the emotions, are not enough. 

Knowledge and reflection and experi- 
ence help to make the master teacher, and 
today the master teacher is essential to 
moral defense. Indeed this is The Day, 
when if ever, the teacher must take his 
place in the leadership of society if he 
is to keep his place in the sun. 


Our Cover 


W E SHOW on our cover page a picture of 
a chrysanthemum, a flower which 
has been known for at least two thousand 
years. In Japan, where it can be traced 
back many centuries, it is the national 
flower. A chrysanthemum showing six- 
teen petals is embroidered on the royal 
robes of the imperial family, and all 
others are forbidden by law to duplicate 
this crest of royalty. 





[' OUR SOCIETY shows improvement 
along the lines of the recognized objec- 
tives of education, the school will share 
the credit. If our society does not im- 
prove along these lines—no matter how 
great are the obstacles or how powerful 
ate opposing forces—the school will not 
escape the blame. For its own sake, as 
well as for the sake of the public whom 
it serves, the teaching profession must 
face its task. 


Scholarship Offers 


(ee of twenty-five scholarships to 
Latin-Americans in colleges of the City 
of New York, made by Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia has been transmitted by the 
United States state department to the 
various countries. Students will have to 
pay their own living expenses. 
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IF and AND 


F YOU SUCCEED 

And win acclaim 
You'll lose your friends 
If vict’ry goes 

Up to your head 
Instead of down 
Into your heart. 
Many a crown 

Has been forgot 

By kindly friends 
Who lost their faith 
In some weak soul 
Who could not stand 
The final test 

Of his success. 

It takes a man 

Of many parts 

To win a goal 

And hold the hearts 
Of all of those 
Who saw him win. 
The man who wins 
And keeps his head 
Will be restrained 
By modesty, 

And friends will stay, 
And other gains 
Bring other crowns 
Whose splendors glow 
In hallowed lights 
Of memory. 
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rari in the K. E. A. is on a 
fiscal year basis from July 1st to June 
30th. All memberships paid since July 1st 
are the dues for the period from July 1, 
1940, to June 30, 1941. 
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Know Your K. E. A. 


Planning Board 


HE PLANNING BOARD OF THE K. E. A. 

was set up for a combination of pur- 
poses. First, it was designed to act as a 
continuing Legislative Commission whose 
business it is to: a. initiate legislation; 
b. review laws initiated by other agencies; 
c. assist in promotion of legislation favor- 
able to schools; d. assist in the prevention 
of laws unfavorable to schools. 

Second, it was created with the purpose 
of bringing the K. E. A. closer to the 
membership by securing participation on 
a wider scale, and providing the idea of 
checks and balances in K. E. A. govern- 
ment. 


Third, the Planning Board is an ad- 
visory group for the Board of Directors 
and is appointed by them. The personnel 
of the Planning Board is made up of rep- 
resentatives of the laity, the county dis- 
tricts, independent districts, teachers col- 
leges, private schools, the university and 
the State Department of Education. The 
representatives serve for three-year terms 
on a staggered plan. 

The members of this Board serve, as do 
all the other K. E. A. commissions or 
boards, without compensation. They are 
selected impartially and as nearly as possi- 
ble with regard to an even distribution 
geographically and a definite obligation 
professionally. 





Kentucky Health and Physical 
Education Association 


By THOMAS B. GODFREY, 


Shawnee High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


- KENTUCKY HEALTH and Physical 
Education is growing in strength and 
numbers each year. In 1938-1939 there 
were only thirteen members in the or- 
ganization; in 1939-1940 the number in- 
creased to fifty-seven; and the goal for 
1940-1941 is one hundred members in 
both the State and National Associations. 

Chairmen of physical education activi- 
ties have been appointed in the eleven 
educational districts of the state to create 
interest in our profession. They strive 
to secure memberships in our associations, 
to have health and physical education 
speakers on their sectional programs, and 
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to more closely link our teachings and 
ideals with those of the academic fields. 

At our annual April meeting in Louis- 
ville the chairmen are called upon to 
make brief reports of the progress in 
their section of the state during the past 
year. This means of informing the 
physical educators of the state is supple- 
mented by two or three news letters which 
are mailed to the members. We have 
325 names on our mailing list at present 
and are adding many more each year. 

One of the immediate aims of the 
association is to secure a state consultant 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion as a member of the State Board of 
Education. 

We are fortunate in having the South- 
ern District Convention come to Ken- 
tucky next year. It will be held during 
March 26-29th, and is usually attended 
by six or eight hundred delegates from 
the south. 
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This year more than ever before, we are 
faced with challenges of all descriptions, 
and we must meet these challenges by 
working hard and co-operating in every 
way. 


Kentucky Council of 
Mathematics Teachers 


By M. CoTTELL GREGORY, 
Halleck Hall, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


=n OF MATHEMATICS in the high 
schools, colleges, and universities of 
Kentucky have met annually for many 
years as a section of the K. E. A. 

In April, 1939, this group decided to 
organize and become affiliated with the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics also. Accordingly in November, 
1939, the Kentucky Council of Mathe- 
matics Teachers was organized as a sec- 
tion of the K. E. A. and a chapter of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. 

The purpose of the organization is to 
promote interest, fellowship, and co- 
operation among the teachers of mathe- 
matics in Kentucky in order to bring be- 
fore the people of Kentucky, both. educa- 
tors and laymen, the importance of 
mathematics in the curricula of colleges 
and secondary schools. Many people, 
like Huckleberry Finn “don’t take no 
stock in mathematics anyway.” Since 
much of our mathematics grew out of 
needs, its high utility has sometimes been 
considered its only value. It is not, how- 
ever, merely a tool subject. Mathematics 
is a mode of thinking and succeeds be- 
cause it searches for the principles that 
underlie a situation. It is a stablizing in- 
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fluence in a world quite uncertain about 
itself. 


In order to reach all of the mathematics 
teachers in Kentucky, each of the eleven 
districts of the K. E. A. has organized a 
chapter of the Kentucky Council. These 
chapters have their own chairmen who 
call the mathematics teachers together in 
conference at the time of the district 
meeting and make reports to the Council. 
The chairmen of the district chapters are 
vice-presidents of the Council. The Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer are elected 
at the April meeting. 

Officers for 1940 are president, M. Cot- 
tell Gregory, Louisville Girls High 
School; Secretary-Treasurer, Elizabeth 
Strayhorn, Western Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College. 





Philosophy of 
Education Section 


Dr. JESSE E. ADAMS, 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


| ee YEARS AGO a group of Ken- 
tucky educational workers met at the 
K. E. A. and formed an organization since 
known as the Section on Philosophy of 
Education. This organization holds two 
meetings a year, one in connection with 
the K. E. A. program, and the other at 
the University Conference which is held 
in October. 

Thus far, each person appearing on the 
program has been asked to write a short 
paper on the theme which he wishes to 
present. Persons who have already read 
papers at the meetings include President 
Francis S$. Hutchins of Berea College, 
President Raymond A. Kent of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Dr. Frank Miller of 
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Morehead State Teachers College, Dean 
William S. Taylor of the University of 
Kentucky, Reverend Felix N. Pitt, Super- 
visor of Catholic Schools of the Louisville 
Archdiocese, Dean Jesse Baird of Berea 
College, Dr. Charles F. Virtue of the 
University of Louisville, President Ray- 
mond F. McLain of Transylvania College, 
and Dr. Lee Francis Jones of Western 
State Teachers College. 


The four meetings which have been 
held thus far have been very successful. 
This is partly because of well-planned 
papers and also because the nature of the 
subject is basic in Kentucky's education. 
Our philosophy of education determines 
what we are doing and will continue to 
do from the kindergarten through the uni- 
versity. It determines the freedom allowed 
children in schools and the freedom which 
teachers may enjoy in their work. It de- 
termines the nature of the curriculum 
and for what children shall be prepared. 
It does, in the long run, determine who 
shall control and manage the schools and 
the amount of funds we are willing to 
spend to support them. One who questions 
these statements might reflect on the ex- 
tent to which teachers in Germany and 
Italy are free to teach as they think best 
and also on who determines what shall 
be taught in these countries. Since our 
philosophy of education is so basic in our 
whole school setup, it is no wonder that 
this organization has struck a responsive 
chord and that a great many people do 
think it is highly important that we think 
critically on how to better the very founda- 
tion of our educational procedures. 


The program to be held at the meeting 
of the Kentucky Education Association in 
April, 1941, has not yet been arranged 
but will be announced later through pub- 
lications of our K. E. A. JOURNAL. 
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Kentucky Folk-Lore Society 


By Lucy B. THOMAs, 
Lebanon, Kentucky 


= KENTUCKY FOLK-LORE Society was 
founded in 1912 by Dr. Daniel L. 
Thomas, Professor of English at Centre 
College, Danville, Kentucky. In the de- 
velopment of the society, Dr. Thomas 
was ably assisted by Dr. E. C. Perrow, 
formerly of Kentucky. 

In 1919, Dr. Perrow moved to Georgia 
and in 1920, Dr. Thomas died. 

Fortunately for the welfare of the 
Folk-Lore Society, although the loss of 
these two enthusiastic supporters was 
keenly felt, others rallied to the support 
of the organization and it carried on. 
Today, we hope that the Kentucky Folk- 
Lore Society is a permanent institution. 

Many interesting men and women have 
contributed through the years to the an- 
nual programs of the Folk-Lore Society. 
Space forbids my speaking of more than 
a few of these. On one occasion we had 
the honor to have as a guest speaker Dr. 
Stith Thompson of Indiana University 
who was at the time President of the 
American Folk-Lore Society. Jesse Stuart, 
Kentucky poet, short-story writer, and 
novelist was another guest speaker. 

Dr. Frank L. Rainey, acting president 
of Centre College in 1936 who died in 
office, was for years a zealous supporter 
of the Kentucky Folk-Lore Society and 
served as its president. 

A leader of our society is Dr. Gordon 
Wilson of Western State Teachers Col- 
lege. By his persevering interest in pre- 
serving the folk-lore of the state, as well 
as by his virile articles on various aspects 
of folk-lore published in the county 
papers of Kentucky and also delivered be- 
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fore the Folk-Lore Society, Dr. Wilson, 
more than anyone else, has kept alive an 
interest in the subject of Kentucky Folk- 
Lore. 


For the last twenty years our meetings 
have been held. on the Friday morning 
of the week of the Kentucky Education 
Association meeting. In this way the 
teachers through the state who are mem- 
bers of the Kentucky Folk-Lore Society 
can be present at the Friday morning 
meeting without missing other important 
features of the weekly program. The 
enthusiasm shown by the teacher mem- 
bers in the subject of the early supersti- 
tions and customs of their forebears has 
encouraged the Folk-Lore Society to con- 
tinue this practice of meeting as a branch 
of the K. E. A. 





Work of the Agricultural 
Section of the K. E. A. 


By CARL STINSON, 
Manchester, Kentucky, Chairman 


HE ORGANIZATION of the teachers of 

vocational agriculture in the state is 
known as the Kentucky Association of 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture. It 
holds its annual meeting as the Agricul- 
tural Education Section of the K. E. A., 
inviting the participation of any who wish 
to participate, and using many general 
school people on its programs. All teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture in Kentucky 
are members of the Association, which 
carries on a rather ambitious program of 
activities. 

The State Association carries on many 
of its activities through its nine district 
organizations. Each district has its pro- 
gtam of activities, set up early in the year. 
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Below are some of the activities engaged 

in by the districts. 

1. Monthly meetings of the teachers of 
vocational agriculture, to work on 
their problems. On the programs at 
these meetings are agricultural exten- 
sion specialists, school administrators, 
newspapermen, and bankers and other 
businessmen. 

2. Future Farmer _leadership-training 
school, giving the chapter officers in- 
tensive training in performing their 
duties. 

3. District Future Farmer Field Day. 
Various contests are held as a part of 
the Field Day activities. These include 
public speaking contest, impromptu 
speaking contest, parliamentary pro- 
cedure contest, scrapbook contest, and 
tests in several farm enterprises. 

4. Radio programs. The State Association 
is responsible for two monthly state- 
wide broadcasts over WHAS and 
WLW. There are district programs 
over six stations, averaging about two 
programs a month for each station. 

5. Reports to the press relating to the 
activity program and outstanding ac- 
complishments. 

6. Agricultural product shows and sales, 
including lamb, cattle, hog, and tobacco 
shows and sales. There are two large 
lamb shows, at Lexington and Evans- 
ville, and several more local shows. 


The purposes of the State Association, 
as stated in the Constitution, are as 
follows: 


1. To sponsor, promote, and control the 
state activity program engaged in by 
departments of vocational agriculture 
in Kentucky. 

2. To serve as an advisory body, through 
the executive committee, to the direc- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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A Resolution 


WHEREAS, The primary function of 
public education is to train for citizenship 
in our democracy; and 


WHEREAS, At the present time our 
country is facing a grave crisis, due to 
chaotic world conditions, brought about 
by the aggression of totalitarian powers; 


THEREFORE Be IT RESOLVED by the 
Kentucky State Board of Education— 


1. THAT all of the facilities and re- 
sources of the public schools of the Com- 
monwealth be utilized in the development 
of our program of national defense. 


2. THAT an adequate program of na- 
tional defense calls for moral and eco- 
nomic, as well as military, preparation, 
and, therefore, that all teachers and school 
officials be urged to emphasize the teach- 
ing of history and government in the 
schools of the Commonwealth, and further 
that they co-operate fully with the Federal 
Government in its program to train young 
people for positions in industries essential 
to the national defense. 


3. THAT all teachers and school off- 
cials be requested to especially emphasize 
the teaching of health and physical edu- 
cation in the schools of the Common- 
wealth. 


4, THAT a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to each superintendent and board of 
education and each high school principal 
in the Commonwealth. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


School Census 


By Moss WALTON, 


State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


GREAT DEAL has been said about the 
A work done by the Division of Census 
and Attendance during the first six months 
of this year in regard to the school census. 
It has been the opinion for sometime of 
the staff members of the Department of 
Education that it would be desirable to 
compare the school census of one district 
with that of neighboring districts. In 
view of this fact such a comparison was 
made involving eighty counties and the 
independent districts within these counties. 
These county and independent districts 
were chosen at random with due con- 
sideration given to their geographical 
location as to urban and rural communi- 
ties. The net result of these comparisons 
was a decrease in the school census for the 
entire state of approximately 17,000 over 
the previous year. This decrease is ex- 
plained by the fact that duplications were 
found within the individual school dis- 
tricts and between school districts. These 
duplications in most instances were the 
results of failure of someone in the 
school organization to make the proper 
transfer or to supply the necessary infor- 
mation for such a transfer when families 
moved from one school district to another 
school district. According to Section 
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4434-25, Kentucky Statutes, it is the duty 
of each board of education to maintain 
a continuing school census. Section 
4434-26, Kentucky Statutes, requires the 
attendance officer of each school district 
working under the direction of the Su- 
perintendent of schools to carry out this 
part of the law in regard to school cen- 
sus. It is obvious that such a task cannot 
be carried on by one or two people, hence, 
certain requirements are made by law of 
the principals and teachers in each school 
in the Commonwealth. In view of recent 
experiences it must be said that the suc- 
cessful operation of a continuing school 
census depends upon every person in each 


school system carrying their part of the 
load. There must be close co-operation 
between attendance officer, superinten- 
dent, principals, teachers, and the board 
of education, since all have certain duties 
in connection with the proper administra- 
tion of the school census and attendance 
laws. It is interesting to note that the 
state per capita for the school year 1940- 
1941 is .14c higher than the previous 
year even though the per capita fund for 
1939-1940 was $100,000 more than for 
the present year. An accurate school 
census penalizes no one but makes possi- 
ble a more equitable distribution of the 
state school fund. 





KIMBLERQUIZ 


QUESTION: What is the status of 
e those members who may volunteer 
or be selected for military service? 
ANSWER: According to an opinion 
from the Attorney General’s Office, all 
members who may be in military service 
have the option of paying their dues di- 
rectly to the Teachers Retirement System 
and counting the time served as profes- 
sional service. 


2. Q. Upon what basis would their 
contribution or dues be fixed? 

A. Their contribution would be based 
upon their salary for the last year of teach- 
ing service. 


3. Q. To whom would they send 
their contributions ? 

A. Contributions may be sent to their 
own board of education, which will for- 
ward same to the Retirement System with 
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their regular report or contributions may 
be mailed direct to the Secretary of the 
Retirement System, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


4. Q. Upon what condition may a 
teacher on leave of absence retain mem- 
bership and count the time on leave as 
professional service? 

A. A teacher who is under contract 
may be granted a leave of absence for one 
year for professional study or illness and 
continue to make her contributions based 
upon her salary for the last year she 
taught and count the time on leave as 
professional service. 


5. Q. Is the teacher on leave forced 
or required to make contributions? 


A. No. It is optional. If no contribu- 
tions are made, the time is not counted as 
taught. 


6. Q. Iam 56 years of age and have 
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taught 29 or more years. If I retire at the 
age of 70, what will my annuity be? 


A. Your annuity will be 50 per cent 
of your average salary for the last five 
years you teach. 


7. Q. Iam a young teacher—begin- 
ning this year at the age of 25. If I re- 
tire at 65, what annuity will I be entitled 
to receive? 


A. If you retire at 65, you will re- 
ceive 45 per cent of your average annual 
salary for the last five years you teach. 

If you retire at 70, you will receive 50 
per cent of your average salary. 


8. Q. I am 38 years of age and be- 
gan teaching at the age of 23. When may 
I retire on half pay? 


A. You would retire at the age of 70 
on half pay. 


9." Q. Iam 51 years of age. I began 
teaching at 21 and have taught 30 years. 
At the close of this year, I wish to quit 
teaching and complete a series of work- 
books I have begun. I may wish to teach 
later or I may wish to retire at 60. What 
should I do? 


A.. You may withdraw your deposits 
and enter as a new teacher later or you 
may make your contributions regularly 
until you reach the age of 60 and at that 
time retire. If you do so and retire at 60, 
your annuities will be 15 per cent of your 
average annual salary for the last five 
years you taught. (See Sections 4506b-42 
and 43, Ky. Stats.) 


10. Q. Are teachers who “declined” 
membership before July 1, 1940, per- 
mitted to regain membership during the 
current year; that is, before July 1, 1941? 


A. Yes. We have already reinstated 
many who “declined” membership. The 
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average is about one per day at this time. 
If you have “declined” membership and 
now wish to become a member, write the 
Secretary for instructions. 


11. Q. Under what conditions should 
a teacher find it unprofitable or undesir- 
able to become a member of the Teach- 
ers Retirement System ? 


A. None. I have investigated many 
cases and have found none in which a 
teacher would find it more profitable to 
decline membership. 


12. Q. Why, then, have some teach- 
ers “declined” membership ? 


A. It must be from a lack of under- 
standing of the Retirement Law or its 
administration. Information can be had 
from the office of the Teachers Retire- 
ment System, Frankfort, upon request. 


13. Q. When will the “Service 
Record” blanks be ready for distribution? 


A. The “Service Record” blanks were 
mailed to the office of the Superintendent 
(or President of the Institution) in Octo- 
ber, 1940. 


14. Q. Who is to fill in this blank? 


A. The teacher-member is to fill in 
this blank and return it to the Superin- 
tendent’s office (or office of the Presi- 
dent.) There is a letter of instructions 
folded in each blank. 


15. Q. In case I do not wish my age 
known, how may I keep it confidential ? 


A. Your age and date of birth will 
not be open to the public. It is for the 
use of this office only, and, to that ex- 
tent, it will be confidential. 

e 

NOTE: Please do not fold the “Service 

Record” blank. Keep it flat as is. 
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Fleming County 


HIS ARTICLE is designed for those 

school administrators who find them- 
selves suffering from an acute headache 
brought about by educational growing 
pains. The school term of 1940-41 marks 
a new milepost in the educational pro- 
gress in Kentucky . . . it might go down 
in history as the year of the great school 
transportation upheaval. The State De- 
partment of Education has long realized 
the need of laws to govern the transpor- 
tation problem and this year they placed 
Gordie Young, Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, in charge. The re- 
sults of Mr. Young’s splendid work can 
be seen in the new transportation booklet 
. . . The Bible of the bus driver and the 
school administrator, alike. 


M. N. Evans, superintendent of the 
Fleming County schools, found himself in 
the same position experienced by most ad- 
ministrators. Fleming County had moved 
along slowly but surely developing a good 
consolidated school program. This pro- 
gram necessitated many new problems and 
new expenditures connected with a build- 
ing program, consolidation, improvement 
of facilities, and the increase of qualifica- 
tions for teachers. Along with these gen- 
eral problems loomed the new problem of 
transportation. 


With only a few consolidated schools, 
it was easy to hire Bill Jones and his Ford 
to transport the children, giving Bill a flat 
rate and hoping for the best. But sud- 
denly the Bill Jones’s became too numer- 
ous. Every sort of motor conveyance 
imaginable plied the roads of the county, 
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Equalization of Bus Drivers’ Salaries 


By JOHN KELLEY RYANS, 
Flemingsburg, Kentucky 


creaking and groaning under the burden 
of its precious cargo. When a new bus 
route was necessary, a few of the patrons, 
desirious of the job of bus drivers, came 
into the office and presented their qualifi- 
cations which usually were that they had 
had no wreck and were not drinking men. 
By a system of barter, a flat monthly price 
would be arrived at, and the driver would 
hie away to Ohio or Indiana in search of 
a good used bus that wasn’t good enough 
for the children of those states, and pro- 
ceeded to transport the children. 


Now the drivers of Fleming County 
were all honest, capable men, and their 
attitude toward transportation was not at 
all unusual. They were interested in get- 
ting the job done as cheaply as possible 
. . . for themselves. When they accepted 
the monthly salary, it was up to them to 
sink or swim . . . they didn’t sink! 


Perhaps this is an exaggerated picture, 
because some of the buses in the county 
were up-to-date models, but none were of 
the standards now required of new buses. 
They ran under the most trying weather 
conditions and arrived at their destination 
intact . . . fortunately, there hasn’t been 
an accident. None of the drivers carried 
insurance .. . all going their way hoping 
for the best and with their fingers crossed. 
Their record of achievement in view of 
the buses concerned was astounding. 
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These pictures of transportation were 
not the result of carelessness or cold-heart- 
edness or ignorance. They were according 
to the accepted standards of the day. Chil- 
dren were happy to ride in any sort of 
conveyance, and the problems of consoli- 
dation were gradually solved. At any 
rate, the children got to school. 

During that hectic period when Mr. 
Evans had to deal with the bus drivers in 
regard to wages, each driver faced him 
with a request for a raise: One driver 
would argue that Bill Jones got $80.00 for 
running to Flemingsburg while he received 
only $75.00 and his route was by far the 
longer. It was an eternal battle for 
money. 


This year the clouds that had faced the 
schools of the county were clearing when 
Gordie Young’s little blue book came to 
town. Mr. Evans read the gospel it con- 
tained and, like other educators through- 
out the State, became transportation con- 
scious. If the State Department of Educa- 
tion could go this far in the solution of 
the problem of transportation, it behooved 
Fleming County to do its part, also. Mr. 
Evans was sincerely tired of the method of 
bartering for bus routes. Teachers were 
paid on a systematic basis . . . paid accord- 
ing to their qualifications and the work 
that they did. Why shouldn’t the same sys- 
tem work in regard to bus drivers. 


So Mr. Evans and I went into a huddle. 
The State had provided a transportation 
map and on it were traced the bus routes. 
It was an accurate map drawn to scale. 
Working along on the basis of trial and 
error by conversation with drivers, it was 
agreed that the actual cost of operating 
a bus on a good road was about 7 cents 
per mile on hard surfaced roads. Realizing 
that it is hard to get an actual figure on 
the cost of operation, we decided that 10 
cents per mile on good roads should be 
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sufficient. Gravel roads were harder on 
tires, so 11 cents was allowed for this type 
of road. Other roads were rated at 12 
cents. 

Working on the theory that it was the 
driver's business where he lived and that 
the legitimate starting place was where the 
first child met the bus, the first problem 
then was to locate this starting place. 
Since the driver was hired to transport the 
children and not to drive to and from 
work, mileage was paid only for the actual 
miles driven while transporting the chil- 
dren. If there was a short road, off the 
main route that the driver had to drive, 
this mileage was backtracked. 

Since the prevailing, average wage for 
farm work in this locality is approximately 
$1.50 per day, it was agreed that the driver 
should receive this amount over and above 
his mileage although in most cases, he was 
able to put in a full day’s labor besides. 
On the basis of the twenty-day school 
month, this allowed each driver $30.00 
over and above the mileage. 

Starting out on this basis the amount 
paid to each driver in the county was 
figured for the actual miles he transported 
children. A typical bus route worked out 
as follows: 


R. G. Rawlings 
Sharkey to Flemingsburg. No. 1 
Sharkey to Hillsboro (Gravel) 7.6 miles x 
2 trips == 15.2 mi. per day x 20 days 
= 304 mi. @ 1I1c. 
Hillsboro to F’burg (Hard sur.) 10.6 mi. 
x 2 trips == 21.2 mi. per day x 20 days 
= 424 mi. @ 10c. 


304 mi. @ 11c = $33.44 
424 mi. @ 10c= 42.40 


$75.84 plus $30 salary = $105.84 per 
month. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Why High School Graduates 


Fail in College 


Ill. The fundamental reasons for high 
school graduates failing in college. 


1. Some responses given by students are 
as follows: 


1. Lack of background. 
2. Lack of study in college. 


3. Inability to adapt themselves to different 
kinds of work. 


4, Laziness. 


5. Dumbness. 
one student) 


6. Lack of memory. 

7. Lack of training in high school. 
8 

9 


(DUMNINESS as given by 


. Lack of interest. 
. Going to college for the purpose of having 
a good time. 
10. Too much attention to outside attractions. 
11. Dislike for instructors. 
12. Not capable of doing college work. 
13. Failure of the teacher in the college to ex- 
plain subject matter. 
14. Failure to do thorough high school work. 
15. Failure of high school teachers in dis- 
charging their duty. 
16. College environment is sometimes unfavor- 
able. 
17. Bad instructors in college. 


18. Failure to get down to business in high 
school. 


19. Cheating his way through high school. 
20. Insufficient background in English. 
21. The wrong attitude and motive. 

22. Physical defects. 

23. Lack of good study habits. 

24. Poor judgment of material. 

25. Lack of initiative. 

26. Irregular attendance. 


27. Lack of sleep, wholesome food, and proper 
exercise. 
28. Didn’t have to study in high school. 


Part Two 


By Howarp S. HIGDON, 
Cam pbellsville College 


29. Devoting too much time to the opposite 
sex. 
30. Mental deficiency. 


2. Responses by teachers. The follow- 
ing is a compilation of responses by teach- 
ers in Campbellsville College and other 
institutions. From our own institution, 
Misses Huggins, Stallings, Sumrall, Mrs. 
Peterson, Mr. Barham, and Mr. Wright; 
Dr. A. P. White of Lindsey Wilson Col- 
lege, Dean Cate of Carson-Newman Col- 
lege, and Registrar E. H. Canon of 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College. 


1. Lack of proper development of self-reliance 

and self-expression. 

. Lack of “thirst for knowledge.” 

. Lack of concentration. 

. Lack of definite objectives. 

. Lack of proper attention in class. 

. Lack of encouragement at home. 

Lack of more extensive vocational training. 

. Lack of high scholastic standards. (A 

Frenchman said, “You want your pupils 
to have a good time—we make ours 
work.”’) 

9. Lack of adequately trained teachers. 

10. Lack of teachers who are really interested 
in teaching. 

11. Too much athletic and politic interests— 
favoritism to special groups (ballplayers, 
board members’ children, etc.) 

12. Lack of good study habits. 
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13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


18: 
20. 
21. 


22. 


25. 


24. 


2): 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


$1. 


32. 
33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


Inferior learning capacity. 

Lack of comprehension and speed in read- 
ing. 

Lack of interest in learning. 

Physical disabilities. 

The emphasis placed upon grades rather 
than upon obtaining knowledge. 
Insufficient elementary as well as high 
school training. 

Home environment. 

Lack of application. 


Failure on the part of teachers to inspire 
pupils to learn. 


High schools passing students to get rid 
of them. 


Failure to adjust themselves to a new 
kind of schedule, longer lessons and new 
teachers. 


Too much interest in athletics, clubs, and 
social life before getting settled down on 
studies. 


Laziness. 

Lack of ambition. 

Lack of character. 

Bad associates. 

Lack of knowledge as to how to study. 

A deficiency in background of preparation 
for the college subject. 

Failure to budget time allotted to study, 
recreation, and sleep. 


Lack of intelligence. 


Lack of challenge in the subjects which 
he is required to take. 


Financial worries and other disturbing 
mental factors. 


Erroneous notion of purpose of a college. 
Some expect to play football or other 
athletics and pass academic courses with- 
out study. Some go in for social life. 
Others have no purpose or aim and are 
in school because parents sent them. (Some 
come to college—they usually make good). 


Dean Cate of Carson-Newman College says, 
“I think we as college administrators and 
teachers often fail them. We are some- 
times more interested in a subject in the 
abstract than in teaching BOYS and 
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GIRLS. We have our ‘problem’ children. 
It is easier to ‘flunk’ or suspend them than 
to win them and we do not have as much 
patience as our Lord did in dealing with 
his disciples.” 


37. A lack of fundamental preparation that 
should be had at the end of the eight 
grades which is due to— 


(1) Improper home training to create in- 
terest, to instill certain characteristics 
and habits and ideals that count for 
success. 


(2) Selection of rural teachers on favorit- 
ism instead of merit. 


38. Lack of natural-born High School teachers 
who are persistent and exacting. 


39. An error in minimizing the value of gram- 
mar and syntax in school. 


40. Lack of initiative, and perseverance on the 
part of students. 


41. Lack of skills such as ability to analyze, 
write well, classify, spell, use a dictionary, 
use an index. 


42. Lack of correct habits and ideals, thorough- 
ness, honor, and willingness to work. 


We might sum up by saying that failure 
is failing to do one’s best, or failing to 
make use to the full extent of his God- 
given abilities. The degree of failure or 
success is dependent upon how nearly 
one applies himself fully or how far short 
he falls. Failure in college may be aca- 
demic, social, moral, or spiritual. High 
school graduates fail in college because 
of one or more of the following reasons: 


1. Poor biological or social heritage. 


2. Improper and inadequate moral, social, 
religious, and educational atmosphere 
in the home. 


3. Inadequately trained, uninterested, 
compromising teachers. 


4. Unwholesome influence in grammar 
school, high school, and college. 
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The Conquest of Difficulties Encountered 





During the Changing Voice Period 


O A LARGE NUMBER of music in- 

structors in our schools, the changing 
voice period of the early teens of their 
charges is fraught with what have long 
been considered insurmountable difficul- 
ties. In the vast majority of cases, boys 
have been stopped from singing—or have 
“simplified” matters, to their own per- 
manent injury ofttimes, by ceasing volun- 
tarily all attempts to use their voices for 
anything but speaking (or yelling). The 
permanent injury results from the boy's 
subsequent inability to realize, after the 
change, that his voice can be controlled 
—though, in some few cases, the ability 
to sing may be more or less permanently 
lost because of long inactivity of the 
singing muscles and atrophy of the dis- 
criminatory powers of the ear as regards 
differences in pitch. 


That boys can and do sing completely 
and entirely through the changing voice 
period, has been amply proved by Dr. 
Mabelle Glenn, supervisor of music in 
Kansas City, Missouri, whose boys’ choir 
in Kansas City is chosen from the cream 
of the product of the public schools and 
which has a waiting list of over two hun- 


dred. 


A recent broadcast from the Kansas 
City schools, which was sponsored by the 
Music Educators’ National Conference, 
gave ample evidence of the excellence of 
this program. A junior high boys’ glee 
club was featured, in which the boys sang 
four-part mixed chorus music. 


All depends upon two things; first, 
ample training, during the previous grade 
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By FREDERICK COOKE 


Holmes High School, 
Covington, Kentucky 


school period, in reading music and sing- 
ing in two and three parts. Every child, 
without exception, should have training in 
singing some other part than the melody, 
by the time he reaches junior high age. 
If he does not, in listening to music he 
hears only the melody, which, of course, 
usually is most prominent. Such a lack of 
discrimination and appreciation would be 
comparable to the visualization of the red 
shades only, when viewing a picture. One 
can imagine the distorted view one would 
receive when everything would appear like 
the impression of the red plate in color 
printing. Yes, training in hearing and 
singing other parts than the soprano is 
absolutely essential from at least the third 
grade up. 


The correct placement of voices is a 
problem that may be more or less satis- 
factorily solved by the pupil, himself. 
All that needs to be done is to get him 
to sing the first stanza of “America.” Do 
not attempt to give him any starting tone, 
however much he may desire it. Tell him 
to pick his own tone, for it will usually 
be the right placement for his individual 
voice. If the keynote is around second 
space “A,” he may safely be placed in the 
soprano section; if around “D”, just below 
the treble staff, he will make a good alto; 
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if around “G” below the staff, he will be 
able to sing a tenor part (possibly with 
some slight alterations), and if around 
“C” in the bass staff, then he will be a 
baritone or bass. There you have your 
four parts. Unless very young boys are 
included in your choir, it is better to err 
on the side of too low a placement, rather 
than attempting to make the boy sing 
higher than his natural voice. This latter 
will result in an accentuated “break” and 
possibly complete loss of the voice for an 
extended period. Boys’ voices should be 
tested quite frequently—once a month is 
not too often—and their owners should 





be shifted from part to part as their voices 
descend. Sometimes a boy may not sing a 
certain part for more than three months, 
if that long, but, no matter what the 
exigencies of the occasion, he should not 
be kept singing a part for which he is 
straining. Strict observance of this rule 
will usually result in a smooth, even de- 
scent of the voice to its mature range and 
will present, or at least minimize, the 
natural embarrassment to the boy, caused 
by lack of ability to make his voice “be- 
have,” for it will naturally do so within 
the range nature sets for him if it is wisely 
handled. 





Handicapped Children in Kentucky 


F I WERE going to be born a physically 

handicapped child, I'd pray hard that 
my parents would be residents of a state 
that would provide me with a real oppor- 
tunity for an education. If I could post- 
pone birth for half a century, perhaps 
Kentucky would have a program to meet 
my needs. If I were the parent of a handi- 
capped child now, I'd move to Ohio, 
Michigan, or Wisconsin! 


What is a physically handicapped child? 
Generally speaking, a physically handi- 
capped child is one who has one or more 
physical defects that keep him from com- 
peting successfully with other children of 
his own age. He may be totally blind, or 
deaf, or a helpless orthopedic, or cardiac 
cripple; or he may have varying degrees of 
impaired eyesight or hearing or crippling. 
He may have normal senses and limbs, 
but have such a serious speech defect that 
he is truly handicapped. 


Nineteen 


November, 


Mary May WYMAN, 
Supervisor, Health and 
Safety Education, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Obviously there are all types of intelli- 
gence among the physically handicapped 
just as there are among those normal phys- 
ically. The intelligence of these children 
ranges from the inferior to the superior 
including genius. There are those who are 
gifted musically and in other fine arts; 
there are those whose mechanical ability 
is remarkable. Most physically handi- 
capped children are capable of being edu- 
cated into self-supporting citizens, pro- 
vided education is fitted to their needs, at 
the time the needs exist. 

Many of these mentally alert children 
with physical handicaps can receive their 
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education in regular schools. For some, 
only slight adjustments need be made, such 
as a seat at the front of the room, a 
special desk or being made scorekeeper 
while others play, or having a rest period 
as a part of the daily routine at school. All 
physically handicapped children, who can 
progress in school without injuring them- 
selves or creating a hazard for other chil- 
dren, should attend regular school. 

For a minority, but a very urgent group, 
there should be special schools or special 
classes located in areas reasonably close 
to the child’s home so that he may have a 
normal rather than an institutionalized 
life. 

What does Kentucky offer the physically 
handicapped child? For the money ex- 
pended, there is an excellent preventive 
and curative medical program. We, as 
Kentuckians, can proudly say that we try 
to prevent blindness—our babies receive 
“drops” in their eyes, and the proposed 
pre-marriage medical examinations will 
benefit future generations. Prenatal care, 
infant and well-baby clinics, summer 
roundup examinations, and school health 
inspections and examinations form im- 
portant links in the preventive programs. 
The custom of morning inspection by 
teachers, sending home those children who 
are apparently ill, preventing widely 
spread epidemics of communicable dis- 
eases is no small factor in preventing phy- 
sical impairment. Orthopedic cripples are 
blessed by a superior Crippled Children’s 
Commission that functions on a meager 
budget and is able to do marvelous things, 
chiefly, because of the devotion of staff 
members, and volunteer and lay workers. 

In addition there is a fair program of 
vocational rehabilitation, hampered by 
shortage of funds and by a lack of a co- 
ordinated program that gives children the 
requisite preliminary education. More and 
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more vocations are requiring high school 
education or its equivalent as a prereq- 


uisite. How can a handicapped child 
leap this hurdle of preliminary training 
when he cannot go to school? How can 
vocational rehabilitation arrange for 
courses in stenography when the crippled 
girl could not get to school to learn the 
rudiments of English grammar and the 
traditional “three R’s.” 

There are opportunities for education 
for those with certain types of physical 
impairments. The state maintains an ex- 
cellent school for the blind; but its meager 
budget does not permit the establishment 
of a sight saving class for those with im- 
paired vision who are not blind. (Inci- 
dentally, sight saving classes could be 
provided for these children in their own 
communities at less expense and with 
greater benefit to the children.) There 
is a good school for the deaf. Despite its 
being overcrowded, its underpaid teachers 
are doing good work because of their de- 
votion to their profession. 

Some counties, independent districts, 
towns, and cities are now maintaining 
facilities for home instruction for those 
who cannot attend school. Budgets, how- 
ever, are not permitting the employment 
of a sufficient number of teachers to give 
adequate instruction. Fortunately for 
many communities, W. P. A. teachers 
have been available. These men and 
women have done pioneer work that has 
been a blessing to handicapped boys and 
girls in many communities. 

Many of these children, if there were 
sufficient organization, could benefit by in- 
struction in special classes. Bedside teach- 
ing cannot offer handicapped children 
stimulation through contact with others of 
their own age. At best, home instruction 
is education in skeleton form. It should 
be provided for those for whom nothing 
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else can be arranged, after every effort 
has been exhausted. 

The City of Louisville has broadened 
its program for the handicapped until it 
now includes five types of work. Classes 
for the deaf and for orthopedic cripples 
were established as early as 1925. To 
these have been added sight saving and 
hospital classes, until there are in 1940-41 
a total of 17 classes for those who are 
physically handicapped. Two teachers de- 
vote their entire time to the problem of 
speech correction. 

The greatest difficulty has been that of 
transportation for cardiac and orthopedic 
cripples. This necessity has been met in 
part by the generosity of clubs and indi- 
viduals, and partly by the parents them- 
selves. Like the rest of Kentucky, Louis- 
ville must work with a meager budget. 

The problem of educating our physi- 
cally handicapped children is local as well 
as state-wide in its scope. In states where 
really good programs have been inaugu- 
rated, children in rural areas are given 
adequate instruction. 

First, standards are prescribed by the 
state department. The local unit sub- 
mits its plans for approval. The 
state department usually agrees to pay the 
cost over and above the cost of educating 
a normal child or whatever proportion of 
cost is agreed upon. The state maintains 
adequate supervision of the work to guar- 
antee high standards. State supervisors 
aid local communities in maintaining con- 
tinuous surveys to discover the handi- 
capped. 

For rural areas, centers are developed. 
With the co-operation of welfare depart- 
ments boarding homes are found and 
children stay in these communities from 
Monday through Friday and return to 
their homes for the week end, or when 
distances are too great, stay in their board- 
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ing homes for longer periods. Sometimes 
the problem is solved by paying transpor- 
tation from one county to the next—but 
the state bears the cost, and the child on 
the farm reaps the benefit. 

State laws have been interpreted to 
make it mandatory for local communities 
to give educational facilities to the handi- 
capped equal to those offered those physi- 
cally normal. Education of the handi- 
capped is expensive. It takes especially 
trained teachers, and especially designed 
equipment. The classes must be smaller 
because of the nature of the work. The 
same per capita given for normal children 
will not cover the cost of education for 
the handicapped. Special education needs 
special planning, and special financing. 

With this program there must be a pre- 
ventive program. Local communities and 
state organizations to protect health must 
be strengthened. Many counties have no 
county health departments. We must re- 
member that prevention is far less ex- 
pensive and much more effective than 
curative measures. 

With prevention in mind, there should 
be an effective program in safety education. 
By far too many children who are born 
physically normal become orthopedic crip- 
ples because of accidents that occur in 
their homes when they are two and three 
years of age. This problem, too, is state- 
wide as well as local. Safety education 
can be accomplished only by careful plan- 
ning. 

Are these children worth the effort? A 
thousand times, yes. Economically the 
state cannot continue in her neglect. Neg- 
lected physically handicapped children bid 
fair to become state wards who must be 
supported through a dependent adulthood 
and old age. The self-sustaining handi- 
capped adult is the happy, useful citizen 
—living a normal life. 
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T= CAMPUS of Eastern Kentucky State 
teachers College has been the scene of 
many educational meetings, but never has 
one of them been more significant than 
the Conference on Teacher Education 
which was in progress there during the 
week of September 9th-14th. With a pro- 
found desire to improve teacher education 
and, consequently, the education of the 
children of Kentucky, approximately two 
hundred educators with special consultants 
rolled up their sleeves and plunged into 
one of the hardest-working conferences 
ever held in connection with teacher edu- 
cation. This conference was often referred 
to as “a working conference, not a speech- 
making conference.” This attitude of work 
seemed to dominate the entire conference 
from the first meeting until the final re- 
port was given. 

The conference was conducted in con- 
nection with the national study on teacher 
education now in progress by the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. The con- 
ference was partially financed by the Na- 
tional Commission. The purpose and work 
of the conference can be visualized by a 
consideration of the problems which were 
studied by various groups during the week. 


Group I—Pre-Service Selection of Teach- 
ers 

Group II—Student Personnel Services 

Group I[I—Relationships between the 
Teacher Education Program and the 
Service Area of the College 

Group IV—Relationship of the Labora- 
tory School to the Training of Teach- 
ers 
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Conference on Teacher Education 


P. M. GRISE, 


Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 


Group V—Aims of Teacher Education 

Group VI—In-Service Education of 
Teachers 

Group _VII—Relationships 
School and Community 

Group VIIIJ—Next Steps in Certification 

Group [X—Evaluation. 


Between 


In addition to these study groups there 
were the Committee on Evaluation of 
the Conference and the Resolution Com- 
mittee. 

The personnel of the conference con- 
sisted of presidents, deans, and a number 
of teachers from both teachers’ colleges 
and liberal arts colleges; the Dean and 
teachers of the College of Education of 
the University of Kentucky; members of 
the State Department of Education; school 
administrators from central and eastern 
Kentucky; the entire faculty of Eastern; 
and special consultants. The special con- 
sultants for the conference were: Dr. 
Earl Armstrong, Field Co-ordinator for 
the National Study; Dr. L. L. Jarvie, 
Specialist in Personnel; Dr. M. E. Troyer, 
Associate in Evaluation; and Dr. L. A. 
Cook, Professor of Sociology and Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. The purpose 
of these consultants was not to conduct or 
lecture the conference, but to be available 
to study groups that sought their services. 

Perhaps a further understanding of the 
purposes and the work of this conference 
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can be gained by a statement concerning 
how it came into being. The Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education selected a total of 
thirty-four universities, teachers colleges, 
liberal arts colleges, and school systems 
throughout the nation to participate in the 
national study on teacher education. 
Among the schools selected was Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College. When 
Eastern was selected, President Donovan 
immediately began planning ways whereby 
Eastern might share the benefits of the 
study with other institutions of the state; 
consequently, early in this year, plans for 
the conference on Eastern’s campus were 
made through the co-operative efforts of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the President of the University of Ken- 
tucky, the Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Kentucky, the 
presidents of the teachers’ colleges, and 
the Director of Teacher Training. This 
excellent example of co-operation for the 
improvement of teacher education was 
evidenced on every hand throughout the 
Eastern conference. 

The purpose behind the planning of this 
conference was not to throw together some 
preconceived notions into a pamphlet to 
be handed around as a rule book on 
teacher education, but to approach the im- 
provement of teacher education through 
a careful study of the philosophy, basic 
assumptions, and problems pertaining to 
teacher education. No doubt, it will be of 
some interest to know just how the con- 
ference proceeded with the work on these 
problems. The co-ordinating committee 
for the conference was composed of the 
deans of the teachers colleges, the Dean 
of the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and the Director of 
Teacher Training of the State Department 
of Education. The conference met in gen- 
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eral session each day from 9:00 a. m. to 
10:15 a. m. At these sessions the special 
consultants conducted discussions on cer- 
tain problems being studied by the con- 
ference. From 10:15 a. m. to 12:00 noon 
daily the conference met in subcommittees 
to study the nine problems previously 
listed in this paper. Similar work was 
done from 1:30 p. m. to 3:00 p. m. At 
6:30 p. m. the conference had dinner, 
which was followed by a general meeting. 
The schedule was indeed one for a “‘work- 
ing” conference. 


Before the conference closed at the end 
of the week, it was obvious that improve- 
ment in teacher education had been given 
a new and great impetus. It is reasonably 
certain that improvement in teacher edu- 
cation, both pre-service and in-service, will 
make significant advances during the years 
immediately ahead. School superintendents 
and the institutions training teachers are 
co-operatively interested in the program. 
One can sense the spirit of the program 
from the following statements taken at 
random from conversations around the 
conference. 


“I hope we get this type of thing going 
soon in our school.” 


“I’m looking forward now to next year’s 
conference.” 


“I've gotten more new ideas and done more 
hard, thorough work this week than I’ve 
done along this phase of education in the 
dozen past years.” 


“Nobody tried to impose his ideas. Everybody 
had his say.” 


‘Busy as a bee’ will now be changed to 
‘Busy as a member of the Teacher Educa- 
tion Conference.’ ”’ 


“This thing of teacher education is beginning 
to have a real, horse-sense meaning to me.” 


“I have never seen a conference work more 


diligently.” 
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At the last meetings of the conference 
on Friday afternoon and evening the com- 
mittees on the nine problems reported the 
progress of their work, which will be con- 
tinued in similar conferences during the 
next four or five years. The progress re- 
ports given will probably be put into one 
co-ordinated report later. 


Kentucky seems to be truly on the way 
to some splendid accomplishments in 


teacher training. These accomplishments 
will mean that Kentucky’s children will 
have teachers of the highest teaching 
qualities; that Kentucky’s boys and: girls 
will, in turn, help to furnish the heart 
and sinew for a really great, democratic 
nation; and that when this nation pleads, 
“God Bless America!” Kentucky’s citizens 
will be able and eager to make their con- 
tribution in helping to materialize that 


blessing. 





A Program of Work for High School 
Principals of Kentucky 


HE WORK of the Kentucky Asso- 

ciation of Secondary School Principals 
for the present school year is divided into 
three fields of activity. First, a member- 
ship campaign; second, an annual confer- 
ence; third, a definite program of work for 
the year. 

In the past, membership in the state and 
National Association has been on a volun- 
teer basis with very little solicitation for 
membership from the state organization. 
Since the state organization has not had a 
program of work throughout the year, 
many principals have considered member- 
ship in the state organization of little 
value except for the bulletins of the na- 
tional association. 

Plans have been made for a membership 
chairman in each county as well as a chair- 
man for each of the district associations 
of the K. E. A. Through the membership 
campaign the benefits of membership in 
the association, the work of the asso- 
ciation, and the need for taking member- 
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By J. FoLey SNYDER, 


Vice-President of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 
Hazard, Kentucky 


ship in the association will be presented 
to every high school principal in the state. 

Membership in the Kentucky Associa- 
tion automatically gives the principal 
membership in the National Association. 
If the membership fee is sent direct to the 
National Association, your State Associa- 
tion is deprived of one-half the fee. High 
school principals are urged to send their 
membership fees of $2.00 to Miss Emma 
J. Woerner, Atherton High School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Fees should be paid dur- 
ing September and October so that the 
principal will receive all of the national 
bulletins. A goal of 500 memberships 
has been set for Kentucky. The co-oper- 
ation of high school principals will make 
it possible to achieve this goal. 
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Membership in the Kentucky Associ- 
ation offers the high school principal the 
following: 


1. Promotion and development of an annual 
state conference. 

2. Reports, bulletins, and other helpful 
materials prepared and sent to you by 
your fellow principals who unselfishly 
serve you as officers and members of your 
Association. 

3. The advantages of research work now 
being planned by your state Association. 

4. General advancement and promotion of 
your profession here in Kentucky. 

5. Continued improvement of Kentucky 
secondary schools through our co-oper- 
ative efforts. 


You will receive these additional bene- 
fits from the National Association. 


1. The annual Proceedings of the National 
Association. 

2. Reports of Committees. 

3. Research studies. 

4. ‘Abstracts of books, magazines, and other 
materials published for the Discussion 
Group Projects. 

5. Special contributions and privileges re- 
lated to secondary education, such as uni- 
form certificates, personal record cards, 
senior honor society, grant to secondary 
education reports, special privileges and 
rates for insurance, special rates for con- 
sumer research service, club rates for 
popular magazines. 

6. Eight monthly bulletins—this bulletin is 
the service organ for the National Asso- 
ciation and contains some of the best pro- 
fessional matter obtainable. 

7. Satisfaction through your membership 
that you are united with your fellow 
principals for professional association, 
inspiration, and advancement. 


The second objective of the Kentucky 
Association of Secondary Principals is to 
have a one-day conference on Wednes- 
day during K. E. A. week. This confer- 
ence is to become an annual event. Dis- 
cussion groups, clinics, demonstrations 
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and addresses on secondary school prob- 
lems will be held during the day. At the 
dinner meeting an outstanding leader in 
the field of secondary education will bring 
a message on some phase of high school 
work. 

Many of the state high school associ- 
ations hold two- and three-day conferences 
during the fall and winter months. These 
meetings are independent of the state edu- 
cation association meetings. Here in Ken- 
tucky it is thought best to hold our annual 
conference in connection with the K. E. A. 
The conference will be held on the day 
before K. E. A. and departmental meetings 
during K. E. A. 

The states of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Wisconsin, and Oregon have had annual 
conferences for a number of years and 
have found the conferences to be the best 
method for a clearinghouse of high school 
problems. 

The success of this first conference in 
Kentucky will depend upon the interest 
manifested by high school principals and 
permitting principals to come one day 
earlier to the K. E. A. 


The third objective of our association is 
to plan and carry on a definite program 
of work during the school year. More and 
more the principal is being held responsi- 
ble for rules and regulations of high 
school activities both scholastic and extra 
curricular which have been formulated by 
some other group and turned over to prin- 
cipals to administer. 

The time has come when high school 
principals must assume some responsibility 
for developing these rules and standards 
if they are to be charged with the responsi- 
bility of administration and enforcement. 

A survey of other state associations re- 
veals some of the activities that our Ken- 
tucky Association may well undertake as a 
program of work. These activities are: 
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Promotion of the annual conference. 

Publish state bulletin. 

Recommendations for certification of high 
school principals. 

Curriculum experimentation. 

Conduct institutes in supervision for princi- 

als. 

Administration of athletics, tournaments, dra- 
matic, speech, and music events. 

Standards for school awards, personal records, 
transcript blanks, etc. 

High School hand books. 

Recommendations on student council, assem- 
bly, study hall, school paper, home room, 
etc. 

Guidance. 

Co-operative study. 

Testing programs. 


Improvement of instruction. 

College entrance requirements. 

Accrediting of schools. 

Adapting school program to meet needs of 
youth. 


The threefold program of the Kentucky 
Association for the current year will de- 
velop a clearinghouse for new ideas and 
practices that are found to be worth while 
and practical in secondary schools. 

This program will require the co- 
operation of all high school principals in 
Kentucky. Principals are urged to join 
the association now in order to assure the 
success of our new program. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION 


To the Patrons, Students, and Teachers of 
American Schools: 


Wwe EVENTS are making it increasingly 
apparent that the theme of American 
Education Week this year was selected 
wisely. Education for the Common De- 
fense as a slogan puts education in its 
proper relationship with other depart- 
ments of government. One of the pur- 
poses behind the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States was “to pro- 
vide for the common defense.” In the 
1780's there was strife among the thirteen 
States. Each state cared too little for the 
common interests of all. 


We have now had one hundred and 
fifty years to build a strong foundation 
for the common defense. Due, however, 
to conditions outside our own country we 
find that the way of life we cherish stands 
in jeopardy this year more than in any 
year since 1789. There is an unusual 
need for the schools to play their part in 
providing for the common defense. The 
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war being waged on two continents at 
present is not a war to be won by arms 
alone. How much a country values its 
institutions and the freedom of its people 
is likely to prove even more important 
than arms as a determining factor in the 
ultimate decision. 


How much do we in this country value 
democracy? How unitedly and firmly 
will we stand in support of the Bill of 
Rights? 


Our great public school systems in the 
States, including colleges and universities, 
are rendering invaluable service in train- 
ing men for work in defense activities. 
But it is more important now than ever 
before that our schools should give seri- 
ous attention to the development of an 
appreciation of our traditional freedoms. 
What the schools do may prove in the 
long run to be more decisive than any 
other factor in preserving the form of 
government we cherish. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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Future Teachers of America 


HE FTA MOVEMENT, which grew out 
T of the Horace Mann Centennial, is 
now two years old in high schools and 
one year old in colleges and universities. 
Its field of development is the million or 
more young people in high school and 
college who are considering education 
as a career. The cultivation of this field 
is one of the most important opportunities 
of local, state, and national education 
associations. 


The purposes of Future Teachers of 
America are: 


(1) To interest the best young men 
and women in education as a life career. 

(2) To develop among young people 
in teachers colleges and schools of edu- 
cation an organization which shall be 
an integral part of state and national 
education associations. 

(3) To acquaint teachers in training 
with the history, ethics, and program of 
the organized teaching profession. 

(4) To give teachers in training prac- 
tical experience in working together in 
a democratic way on the problems of the 
profession and the community. 

(5) To encourage careful selection of 
persons admitted to schools which pre- 
pare teachers, with emphasis on both 
character and scholarship. 

(6) To seek through dissemination of 
information and through higher standards 
of preparation to bring teacher supply 
and demand into a reasonable balance. 


On June 1, 1940, there were 64 college 
and university FTA chapters in 33 states, 
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with a membership of 1,565; 116 FTA 
clubs in high schools in 27 states with 
2,088 members. The movement promises 
to make even greater headway during 
1940-1941. 

The National Committee, FTA, an- 
nounces four improvements for 1940- 
1941: 


(1) A revised and extended literature, 
giving a rich content to the movement. 

(2) A simplified plan for chartering 
and serving high school clubs. 

(3) A merit point system for recog- 
nizing work done on FTA projects. 

(4) The coinclusive plan by which 
members of college FTA chapters are 
junior members of both state and national 
associations. 

The revised literature includes the fol- 
lowing Personal Growth Leaflet titles 
dealing with the FTA movement: 


(11) Future Teachers of America— 
FTA movement from its beginning to 
1940 

(161) Suggestions for FTA Sponsors 
—Practical ideas for teacher leaders 

(162) Programs and Projects for FTA 
Clubs—Suggestions for month-by-month 
planning 

(165) What It Means to Be a Future 
Teacher—A personal message to FTA 
members 

(166) FTA at Work in Colleges and 
Universities—Manual for college chapters 

(170) Future Teacher Ideals and Pur- 
poses—FTA aims and expectations to- 
gether with objectives and ideals of edu- 
cation 


Altogether there are now over 100 
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Personal Growth Leaflets available for 
FTA work, covering such fields as: 


Character and self-realization 
Education philosophy and practice 
The NEA and state associations 
National well-being and citizenship 


The simplified plan for high schools 
requires only a $1 fee for each club, re- 
gardless of the number of members. For 
this fee the club receives a national char- 
ter or charter renewal and its choice of 
100 Personal Growth Leaflets. The pur- 
pose of FTA in high schools is explora- 
tory, prevocational, and character-form- 
ing. The work of organizing FTA clubs 
in high schools is carried forward by 
school faculties; local teachers associa- 
tions; FTA chapters in colleges; state de- 
partments of teacher certification. 


The merit point system gives added 
force to the emphasis which the FTA 
places on training in co-operative pro- 
fessional and civic action. This empha- 
sis on accomplishment as a means of de- 
veloping skill and testing the power to 
plan and to do centers around projects 
in which each FTA member is expected 
to take part. Projects include such enter- 
prises as school and community beautifi- 
cation; boy and girl scout leadership; and 
Sunday school service. The amount of 
work done+is measured in merit points 
—a merit point being one hour's work 
on an approved project. It is expected 
that each member will earn some 50 merit 
points a year. 


The coinclusive FTA plan marks a big 
step forward. It has been adopted by 
more than half the state education asso- 
ciations, including several that hereto- 
fore have had no plan for serving college 
students. Under this plan each member 
of an FTA college chapter pays $2 an- 
nual dues—$1 going to the state asso- 
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Service 
provided to each member includes the 
Journals of state and national associations 
and a choice of 20 Personal Growth 


ciation and $1 to the national. 


Leaflets. State and national associations 
will join in promoting and serving col- 
lege FTA chapters. A minimum of ten 
paid-up members is required to secure or 
maintain a charter. This makes it possi- 
ble for the small college to take part. 
Larger institutions enroll chapters rang- 
ing from 40 to 100 members. 

Emphasis is placed on getting an early 
start in FTA work and in making each 
chapter thoroughly representative of the 
best young men and women in each of 
the four college classes. By organizing 
at once colleges will bring to their stu- 
dents the special feature, “Education and 
the Defense of American Democracy,” 
which appears in this issue of The 
Journal. In a number of colleges and 
universities Education Clubs are being re- 
organized into FTA chapters with a more 
active program. 

The unique importance of being a 
member of a college chapter of FTA is 
in the fact that it is not a blind-alley or- 
ganization, having little or no significance 
after the student: finishes college; but is 
an important part of the great state and 
national education associations, which for 
neatly a century have been the prime 
moving forces in the development of 
American education. Everyone who enters 
the teaching profession benefits from the 
labors of these organizations which have 
helped to improve the curriculum; to ex- 
tend the preparation of teachers; to per- 
fect school administration; to develop 
leadership; and to secure increased public 
support for education. Through FTA let 
us prepare leaders for tomorrow by tak- 
ing youth into partnership now.—From 
the N. E. A. Journal. 
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Education Must Help Solve the 
South’s Economic Ills 






A Challenge to Teachers to Enlist in the Decade of Progress 
Campaign Sponsored by Southern Governors 


T IS STARTLING to have the chief 
| executive of a nation point out one 
section of his country and say concern- 
ing it, “Here we find a concentration of 
poverty, ignorance, and inefficiency.” But 
this, in effect, is exactly what President 
Roosevelt did two years ago at a press 
conference, when he said, ‘““The South is 
the Nation’s No. 1 Problem Area.” 

This utterance was met in the South 
with varying reactions—but pride, pleas- 
ure, and satisfaction were not included 
among them. 

Some “Professional Southerners” felt it 
their duty to say that the accusation was 
unjustified. But facts of low income, low 
standards of living, and lack of prepara- 
tion for citizenship cried out so loudly 
that these utterances of resentment could 
scarcely be heard. In fact, it was a group 
of Southerners who had placed in the 
hands of the President the facts upon 
which his observation was based. 

No President ever before in our his- 
tory had made such a disparaging remark 
concerning a populous section of the 
United States. It is, therefore, worthy of 
careful consideration and analysis. 

The citizens of the South, generally 
speaking, may take one of three positions 
concerning the remark. They may ignore 
it; resent it; or do something about it. 
Teachers do not have this freedom of 
choice. By the very nature of their voca- 
tion, they are pledged to work in the in- 
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By PAUL W. CHAPMAN, 
Chairman, Georgia’s 10-Year 
Cam paign 


terests of public welfare. And all teach- 
ers of the South, as a consequence, should 
feel an obligation to try to better the con- 
ditions of the people in the communities 
where they are employed, so that no 
President, or other official, at any future 
time may be justified in making such an 
invidious comparison. 

Fortunately, in an effort to improve 
southern conditions teachers have as 
allies the chief executives of their respec- 
tive states. 


GOVERNORS SPONSOR 
DEVELOPMENT CAMPAIGN 


The Southern Governors’ Conference— 
composed of the governors of eleven 
southern states—is sponsoring a 10-Year 
Development Campaign. It is hoped 
that through this effort the years from 
1940 to 1950 may be made an outstand- 
ing “Decade of Progress” for the South. 

In part, this campaign is the answer of 
progressive Southerners to the accusation 
that the South is the Nation’s No. 1 
Problem Area. But, in addition, the 
effort is predicated upon the fact that the 
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South is today making more rapid prog- 
ress than ever before in its history, and 
upon the belief that the time is ripe for 
concerted effort to solve our social and 
economic problems. 

The 10-Year Development Campaign 
was first considered by the Southern Gov- 
ernors when they met in Atlanta for the 
premiere of Gone With the Wind. It 
has since been discussed at meetings held 
in Nashville, Fort Lauderdale, Charles- 
ton, and Mobile. It is a major project of 
the organization of Southern Governors. 

Through the campaign it is hoped that 
a better “balanced” economy may be 
realized; that agriculture may be adjusted 
to present day requirements; that indus- 
trial expansion may be accelerated; and 
that there may result an enrichment of 
the South in all aspects of human welfare. 
As a guide to the activities upon which 
attention should be centered in the cam- 
paign, the following “Roads to Progress” 
have been adopted: 


TEN ROADS TO PROGRESS 


1. Balance money crops (including forestry) 
with food, feed, and fertility crops. 


2. Balance crops with livestock, consistent 
with sound land use. 


3. Balance farms with factories. 


4, Balance scientific production of high. 
quality products with scientific marketing, 
including grading, processing, packing, 
and adequate transportation without un- 
reasonable trade barriers. 


5. Utilize and develop all natural resources 
in keeping with wise conservation policies. 


6. Provide adequate educational opportunities 
and library facilities at all levels, and insti- 
tute educational programs designed to aid 
in solving the persistent problems of our 
people. 

7. Encourage thrift, home-ownership, 
local investment. 


8. Beautify home, communities, highways, and 
public grounds, parks, and playgrounds. 


and 
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9. Raise present average living standards by 
improved housing facilities, health condi- 
tions, and other essentials of human wel- 
fare. 


10. Balance economic gains with gains in 
culture and moral values. 

These ten “roads” point the way toward 
progress in the South. They embody the 
major problems of the region. Activities 
must be concentrated upon these lines of 
effort if social and economic conditions 
are improved in this section. These ob- 
jectives are worthy of searching study and 
development by teachers and others who 
are interested in bettering conditions in 
the place which they are proud to call 
home. 


ORGANIZING FOR PROGRESS 


Dr. Clarence Poe, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, has been named General Chairman 
of the 10-Year Campaign for the South. 
He was appointed by the Governors’ Con- 
ference. Each governor has been re- 
quested to appoint a general chairman for 
his own state. Already in most states an 
Organization meeting for the 10-Year 
Campaign has been held. State commit- 
tees are at work.outlining suggestive lines 
of action. It is hoped that similar com- 
mittees will be organized in every county 
of the South. It would be well if every 
community were organized. Success will 
be realized only if large numbers enlist 
in the campaign. 

In Georgia, state committees have 
been appointed to deal with problems in 
the following fields: Agriculture, Industry, 
Education, Health, Natural Resources, 
Marketing, Planning, Beautification, 
Housing, Forums, Finance, Tourist Trade, 
and Recreation. Each county should have 
like committees, and perhaps others repre- 
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sentative of developments which seem 
desirable. 


It is recognized that agencies and or- 
ganizations are now engaged in helping 
solve all major problems which may be 
included in any program. The 10-Year 
Campaign seeks to aid—but in no way 
interfere with—the work of such agencies 
and organizations. In fact, existing 
agencies, institutions, and organizations 
make the Campaign possible. Even with- 
out a State Organization and Planning 
Committee, economic and social progress 
will be made through the efforts of exist- 
ing agencies and interested individuals. 
But organization always helps, and it is 
the duty of all groups loyal to the South 
to discover how they can help. 


EDUCATION’S CONTRIBUTION 


What contribution can the schools 
make toward solving the economic and 
social problems of the South? 


To answer this question let us again 
turn to the ten roads to progress. They 
were formulated to guide our thinking. 


Consider, for example, the first—"‘bal- 
ancing cash crops with food, feed, and 
fertility crops.” Every teacher can help 
in making the South self-sustaining in 
food production; especially those teachers 
who have farm boys and girls in their 
classes. 


We all know that while predominantly 
agricultural, the South does not feed it- 
self. 


The first step in supplying any need is 
to know what it is. Every farm family 
should know definitely what its food 
needs are. These may be easily calculated 
for a family of any size by using a stand- 
ard food budget, which may be obtained 
from any college of agriculture. 


What a fine thing it would be if every 
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rural school made a food budget calcu- 
lation for every family in the district 
served. Of course, this would be just the 
first step, but a very important one. Next, 
calculations should be made to determine 
how these food requirements could be 
produced. (We need more such practi- 
cal arithmetic.) Then, perhaps, a 
“forum” for parents could be held at 
which the food production problems 
could be discussed. And finally, each 
year those families making the greatest 
progress toward self-sufficiency (or any 
other goal) could be recognized and 
honored for their achievements. Such a 
plan would provide real problem-solving 
education; and, after all, that’s what edu- 
cation is for, is it not? 


The illustration concerning food pro- 
duction is merely an example. From the 
10 “roads to progress” dozens of other 
educational problems may be selected. 


Of course, No. 6 in the ‘Roads to 
Progress” was designed as the one upon 
which teachers would concentrate atten- 
tion—Provide Adequate Educational Op- 
portunities and Library Facilities at All 
Levels, and Institute Educational Pro- 
grams Designed to Aid in Solving the 
Persistent Problems of Our People. 


Without special consideration of library 
facilities, this objective is divided into two 
parts: (1) providing adequate educa- 
tional opportunities and facilities at all 
levels, and (2) instituting programs of 
study designed to aid in solving the per- 
sistent problems of our people. 


OUR NO. 1 EDUCATIONAL NEED 
There may be little that an individual 
teacher can do about “providing adequate 
facilities.” But every teacher and every 
school can develop courses of study de- 
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signed to solve the problems of our 
people. 

What are the persistent problems of 
the people of the South? 

Most important, of course, is the prob- 
lem of earning a living. Our people earn 
less, on the average, than those in other 
sections. This is Educational Problem 
No. 1 for the South. 


Does this mean that all teachers should 
become ‘“‘vocational” and deal solely with 
training for work? 

Not at all. Vocational education 
should be expanded and a complete oc- 
cupational guidance service should be 
provided for every school system. We 
have had less such instruction than other 
parts of the country. But the problem 
is broader than that. 

It deals with all aspects of the relation- 
ships of people with the natural resources 
of the section where they live. Apprecia- 
tion and attitudes in the South today may 
be more important than vocational train- 
ing. Let me give an example—among 
the natural resources of the Southeast 
forests rank very high, yet our people 
“burn the woods” year after year. Georgia 
and Florida stand at the top of the list 
of states in the losses from forest fires. 
Not policing or technical knowledge on 
the part of a few persons will alter this 
condition; it can only be corrected through 
the development of appreciation and the 
creation of new attitudes on the part of 
the masses. These desirable personal at- 
tributes can be developed by teachers in 
the common schools. And the approach 
must be made low enough in the grades 
to reach the masses of the people. 

More attention should be given to the 
study of the natural resources of our 
region. Laymen recognize this fact, 
which accounts for the passage of laws in 
Oklahoma, Florida, and other states, re- 
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quiring that a study of the natural re- 
sources be made a part of the work of 
every school system receiving public 


funds. It is unfortunate that a curriculum 
to meet the practical needs of the people 
must be invoked through legislation. 


OUR BASIC OCCUPATION 


Years ago elementary agriculture was 
taught in most of the southern states. 
Today that is not true. General science 
has, to a great extent, replaced agriculture 
in the curriculum. This is unfortunate 
in view of the fact that the vast majority 
of the low-income citizens of the South 
live on farms. It is said that the reason 
for discontinuing elementary . agriculture 
was that this instruction could better be 
presented in the vocational classes of the 
high school. This reasoning is not valid. 
The majority of the farm boys and girls 
of the South never stay in school long 
enough to secure the training offered by 
teachers of vocational agriculture, but 
even if they did, we do not have enough 
of these specialized teachers to reach the 
masses of our farm youth. And again, 
in the matter of farming and rural life, 
“attitudes” may be more important than 
technical training. It would not appear 
that a vast amount of technical or voca- 
tional training should, for example, be 
required to bring about the production of 
enough food and feed crops for an ade- 
quate diet for a farm family. And yet, 
I know that many of our farms are not 
large enough to meet the basic and funda- 
mental requirements of living-at-home. 
This fact merely emphasizes the need for 
a “mass” attack upon the problem with 
which we have been dallying since the 
days of Henry Grady. 


The proposed emphasis upon occupa- 
tions, guidance, and natural resources 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Accomplishments of the Teacher 


Placement Service 


MVHE ‘Teacher Placement Service of 

Kentucky, which is a Division of the Ken- 
tucky State Employment Service, started 
actual operations on May 15, 1940. Be- 
tween May 15th and September 15th (or 
a four-month period) 214 orders for 
teachers were filled through this service; 
distributed as follows: 


Elementary Teachets.............-..------ 17 
High School Teachers................-.-- 187 
College ‘Teachers 8 





The salary range was from $60 low, to 
$300 high, an average of $119.90 a month. 

The accomplishments of this service have 
far exceeded anyone’s expectation in this 
brief time. This demonstrates that there 
has been a need for a long time for a cen- 
tralized teacher placement service in Ken- 
tucky. Many states have attempted to 
establish a centralized teacher placement 
service in their State Departments of Edu- 
cation, but this has not proven very suc- 
cessful. 


Fortunately, however, since the estab- 
lishment of the State Employment Service, 
under the Social Security Act, many states 
have set up a teacher placement service, 
and in every case reported thus far has 
proven to be very successful. 


Wisconsin, the most noticeable example 
of this type, set up a Teacher Placement 
Service under the Wisconsin State Em- 
ployment Service about three and one- 
half years ago. Last year they placed more 
than 400 teachers in the State of Wis- 
consin. 


The Kentucky Teacher Placement 
Service has been established, and is being 
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By L. P. JONEs, Supervisor 


Teacher Placement Service, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


maintained on the highest ethical stand- 
ards of the teaching profession. It oper- 
ates from the Central Office out of Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, which is located at 122 
Logan Street. 

All applications are filed by mail. That 
is, the applicants simply write for infor- 
mation, and a blank application form is 
sent them; this form is filled out and re- 
turned to the Central Office. References 
given by the applicant are written for 
an estimate of the teacher's experience 
and qualifications. After these estimates 
have all been received at the Central Of- 
fice the credentials are made up in a form 
of a completed brochure; three sets in all. 

Everything is kept in strictest of confi- 
dence so that both the employing official 
and the applicant is protected in every 
way. No applicants are referred that are 
under contract and now teaching, unless 
written consent is given by the employing 
superintendent. 


Any teacher seeking advancement has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose in 
filing application with this service as no 
fee of any kind is charged for service ren- 
dered. 

School officials have already shown their 
appreciation of the establishment of this 
service by sending orders for vacancies in 
their school systems. 
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BROADCASTING— 
A UNIVERSITY SUBJECT 


R ADIO broadcasting now has made the 
academic degree. Adding another one 
to its many new departments, the Uni- 
versity of Berlin has just established a 
chair for the study and teaching of the 
scientific, technical, and educational as- 
pects of broadcasting, under the name of 
Rundfunk-Kunde—Knowledge of Broad- 
casting. The. department is under the di- 
rection of Prof. Dr. Kurt Wagenfuehr, 
with whom experts of radio research and 
broadcasting are co-operating. — From 
News Flashes from Germany. 


FOUNDATION AWARDS 
FELLOWSHIPS 


INETEEN Latin-American fellowships 

for 1940-41, valued at $38,000, have 
been awarded by the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation. Among those 
receiving awards is Jorge Kingston, Pro- 
fessor of Statistics at the University of 
Brazil, who will make a statistical study 
of coffee in the economy of Brazil. Other 
university instructors coming to the United 
States on the awards include Carlos 
Eugenio Dieulefait, University of the 
Litoral, Rosario, Argentina, and Carlos 
Nicholson Jefferson, University of San 
Augustin, Arequipa, Peru. 
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WORLD 
EDUCATION 


NATIONAL COMMISSION OF 
STUDENT AID IN ARGENTINA 


) URING the year 1939 the National Com- 

mission of Student Aid operated 1,234 
school dining rooms throughout the 
country in which more than 115,000 chil- 
dren were fed daily. Of these, some 25,- 
000 were undernourished children of 
needy families who would otherwise have 
gone to school hungry. 

Another aspect of the work of this com- 
mission was the distribution of clothing, 
tooth brushes, and dental cream. Some 
260,000 complete sets of clothing were 
placed, or more than 2,700,000 pieces in 
all. Parents and teachers were provided 
with first-aid kits, and one hundred phy- 
sicians were designated to give periodic 
health examinations to the children. Plans 
for 1940 indicate that the work accom- 
plished will be far in excess of that com- 
pleted in 1939.—Informaciones Argen- 
tinas, publication of the Ministry of For- 
eign Relations and Culture, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
STUDIED IN GERMANY 


_ languages have become one of 
the favorite subjects of study at German 
universities and colleges. At the University 
of Berlin alone, the list of classes shows 
350 courses in English and French, for 
which over 5,000 students have registered. 
—From News Flashes from Germany. 
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Film Guide 


T APPEARS pertinent to remind teach- 
| ers interested in Visual Aids that films 
compose only a minor portion of materials 
in this field. We have used other aids for 
many years, and a number of them are 
more suitable for obtaining certain class- 
room objectives than films. Some of the 
aids that we are perhaps more familiar 
with are: charts, maps, globes, graphs, 
stereographs, flat pictures, specimens, 
relics, samples, objects, collections, dia- 
grams, dramatizations, museums, excur- 
sions, and bulletin boards. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


One Reel, 651S, sound, 10 minutes. 

Synopsis: A Vocational Guidance film, deal- 
ing with the innumerable phases of radio and 
television. Scholastic prerequisites for positions 
in these fields receive considerable attention. 
Scenes of the operation of all radio and tele- 
vision apparatus bring to life some of the 
mysteries of the industry. 

Evaluation: This film will be especially ef- 
fective in destroying any misconceptions about 
the simplicity of the broadcasting industry. It 
will encourage those with genuine interest and 
ability, and will aid in eliminating those less 
capable of higher math and other engineering 
requirements. This film should be shown 
wherever there is, student interest in the field. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE OIL 
INDUSTRY 
No. 625—Four reels, silent, 38 minutes. 
Synopsis: The development of the petroleum 
industry is traced from Biblical times to the 
present. The film presents chronologically and 
in an absorbing manner the improvements in 
the drilling, production, refining, by-product 
recovery, and marketing phases of the industry. 
The many uses of oil are illustrated. 
Evaluation: This film, approved by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, tells a most interesting story 
of one of our vitally important natural re- 
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G. L. CRUTCHER, 


Reuben Post Halleck Hall, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


sources. Although long, it is well-balanced in 
information of high educational value. Classes 
in Social Studies, geography, general science, 
and chemistry will find the film of exceptional 
value in their study of oil. ‘Useful in history, 
geography, physiography, and commercial geog- 
raphy classes.”—American Museum of Natural 
History. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AGRICULTURE AS A CAREER 


Synopsis: Every department of scientific farm- 
ing is thoroughly explained in this Picturol. 
Lengthy subtitles indicate specific areas of 
agriculture in which trained young men are 
needed. Outlines of college work present in a 
concise manner the educational prerequisites for 
those who are considering this field as their 
possible vocation. Agriculture, the largest sin- 
gle industry, supports many allied industries. 
The concerns in this category need young men 
well trained. The opportunities are plentiful, 
but the training is severe. 

Evaluation: This film strip should be shown 
in all vocational guidance classes where there 
are boys. Most of the business and machine 
industries are over-crowded, but those closely 
related to agriculture have openings for new 
employees each year. This strip is quite worth- 
while, and should give encouragement to those 
who realize that employment is difficult to ob- 
tain in urban industries. 





For information about monographs 
and texts on Methodology, the reader is 
referred to the Audio-Visual Aids Service, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
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Book Reviews 


PLAIN WAY ENGLISH EXERCISES, 
Books I, II, III, IV, V, and VI for grades 7-12 
by Walsh and Walsh. Published by the Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers Publishing Company, 59 East 
Spring Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Plain Way English series, for grades 
7-12, provides a definite program in a new and 
interesting way. The result of extensive re- 
search, this series with its tests, Teacher’s Man- 
uals, and the PLAIN ENGLISH HAND- 
BOOK, offers a complete program of English 
instruction. 

All exercises and tests in the entire Plain 
Way series are keyed by number to explanatory 
Sections in the PLAIN ENGLISH HAND- 
BOOK. In this way, students themselves check 
the errors in which they are persistent. 

The PLAIN WAY ENGLISH EXERCISES 
series makes a game of learning, but at the 
same time does not lessen its emphasis of es- 
sentials. The books are friendly books in which 
the authors, the teacher, and the pupils talk of 
natural interests. 

So that it might be even more interesting 
and effective, this series has recently been com- 
pletely rewritten. 


RELATING EXPERIENCES, by J. C. 
Tressler, New York City, and Marguerite Shel- 
madine, Rochester, N. Y. Published by D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
List price 68 cents. 

To assist, provide, and develop language 
ability, to value speech and experiences, to train 
to sense language opportunities, and to use these 
are the objectives of this text. With live ma- 
terials incentives are thus brought to mind and 
fields are opened to choose thoughts with best 
expression. Pupils are led to use the best of 
English by using best in connection with their 
actual conversation about actual things and 
happenings in their own lines. Just as in apparel 
it is mecessary to see well-dressed people in 
order to dress well and in languages it is neces- 
sary to see, hear, and use best-dressed English. 
These books are conducive to forming that same 
habit with words dressed to fit the occasion. 
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Act or speak well. There the honor is. Get 
it from the use of these tools. This is the op- 
portunity. 


FOLLOWING NEW TRAILS, by Ernest 
Horn, State University of Iowa, Ruth M. 
Moscrip, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, and Isabelle MacDonald Porter, 
formerly Teacher, University Elementary School, 
State University of Iowa. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Boston, Massachusetts. List 
price $1.00. 

Too much emphasis thas been placed on form 
rather than use. These readers will help to 
give “ready to use facts” to the pupils. Intelli- 
gence is demanded above form in these activity 
readets. “Following New Trails’ will assist in 
reading and understanding what is read and 
helping to do as well as read. Habits and skills 
are thus formed easily and the reader is imbued 
with a desire to learn. After all, the best defi- 
nition of teaching is not only to cause to learn 
but to cause /o want to learn. They will learn 
of materials used in radios, (rubber, zinc, tin, 
nickel, copper, etc.) Learn as you read, how to 
read signs, radio guides, etc., also to render first 
aid. These trails give information in style so 
fascinating as to engrave it on the memory and 
thus cause one to use the things learned. They 
are indeed remedial, factual, and standard read- 
ers, all in one, and teach process, progress, and 
performance. 


CHALLENGES TO AMERICAN YOUTH, 
by Joseph I. Arnold, Head of Department of 
Sociology and Economics, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. Published by 
Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois. 

A challenging title and at a time when such 
material is most necessary. Very timely words 
to youth as they are going out to meet prob- 
lems of life. (Seniors.) This age of all times 
has a challenge to youth in problems—personal, 
social, and economic. This book richly deserves 
a place in the curriculum for it stresses value 
more than facts. The challenges that are listed 
are personal 3, institutional 6, economic 6, 
political 5, social 8, and it makes the call “God 
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Give Us Men” doubly impressive. A mere 
picture looks black, but the outlook is bright- 
ened by the proper statement of resources and 
ability to handle them by proper group living 
and growth of various industries up till this 
present good day. This book pictures well 
how to span distance from depths to heights 
by using things we have; to reach the things 
we might have. We are led to appreciate men 
more for what they have become than for what 
they have acquired. The most important thing 
in any career is a well-rounded personality. 
Reading this book will help to acquire it. A 
remarkably well and carefully chosen bibli- 
ography interspersed through its pages makes 
the text doubly valuable in building personali- 
ties. ‘Without tools he is nothing,” “with tools 
he is all.” This book is one of the most valu- 
able tools a youth can have. It shows a good 
way of getting contacts that will provide more 
avenues of approach. Practically all of life’s 
challenges are mentioned in this book and a 
way out is suggested. Propaganda and sensa- 
tionalism, common enemies of mankind, are 
largely throttled by knowing how to meet the 
challenges named and intelligently discussed 
in this book. Two great problems—labor and 
leisure are topics in this text. It is one thing 
to wish another to do. This text will not only 
cause one to wish but also to do, and this 
makes it doubly worth-while. 





New Books 


A. S. BARNES & Co. 
Six-Man Football. 


GINN & Co. 
The Earth Then and Now. 
Making New Friends. 
Working with Words and Ideas. 
Plane Geometry. 
Our World Changes. 


D. C. HEATH & Co. 
Conservation and Citizenship. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. 
Quest. 
Ventures. 
Rewards. 


THE MACMILLAN Co. 
Problems in Reading and Thinking. 
Practices in Reading and Thinking. 
Experiences in Reading and Thinking. 
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McGraw HILL Book Co. 
Schoolmaster of Yesterday. 


Row, PETERSON & Co. 
Challenges to American Youth. 
Singing Wheels. 
WorLp Book Co. 
Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities. 
The Child and Things. 
This Way to Better Speech. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 
AMERICAN BooK COoMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St., 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

CapMus Books—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 
Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 

THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
CompaANy—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. 
Thomas, Kentucky. 

THE ECONOMY COMPANY—C. E. Hauer, 
Somerset, Kentucky. 

GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 


O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 2086 Neil Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J._ T. 


Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George- 
town, Kentucky. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mfr. Fred Stimson, 232 


South 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 


Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 
(See next page) 
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The Official Pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- BI 
e tricts and the State Association for 1940-41 have been received for the e C 
following Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press 
with the November Journal. Because of lack of space the pledges listed in Ci 
the October issue are not repeated. “i 
I 
FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ; GI 
Counties Independent Districts “"y 
Carlisle Eddyville Murray Hickman M 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION M 
Counties Independent Districts M 
Hancock Hopkins Webster Clay Po 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION NI 
Counties Independent Districts P 
Grayson Taylor Lebanon Munfordville I 
Meade Washington Ro 
LOUISVILLE: Hazelwood Parkland Junior High Rubel Avenue SP 
Barret Junior High Mary D. Hill Portland Shawnee Elementary W 
Albert S. Brandeis Monsarrat Junior High Reuben Post Halleck Western Junior High In 
Eastern Junior High Parkland Elementary Hall BA 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION BE 
Counties Grant Independent Districts BE 
Boone Campbell Gallatin Newport Silver Grove 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION B rE 
Counties : Independent Districts Bu 
Wayne Monticello CA 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CA 
Counties Independent Districts 
Knox East Bernstadt London i 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Co 
Counties Knott Perry Wolfe Independent Districts Co 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Cy 
Counties Independent Districts Eu 
Boyd Eastern Teachers, Prestonsburg F 
Faculty, Richmond Russell 0) 
Fairview School, Ashland . South Portsmouth FR, 
Pikeville College, Faculty GR 
GR 
HA 
MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, WessTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John Hn 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. Jac 
Kentucky. Jen 
THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee Las 
ard A. Prowant, Kevil, Kentucky. McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
RAND MCNALLY & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthing- Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 
ton, 126 Cherokee Pk., Lexington, \ 
Kentucky. Wortp Book ENCyYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C ° 
Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. Callison, 2113 Speed Avenue, Louis- 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. ville, Kentucky. Ind. 
Scott, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae CAR 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, Drive, Lexington, Kentucky. (Central Ses 
Kentucky. Kentucky). _ 
SILVER-BURDETT CO.—Mr. French A. Mag- ; 
ard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- WorLp BooK CompaNny—Shockley Lockridge, PAR 
fort, Kentucky. 4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind STE 
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Counties Superintendent 
BREATHITT Mrs. Marie Turner 
(CARTER. -.2.2000:: Heman McGuire 
INN 5isiacsiabeldcopuehciasioei N. T. Hooks 
ELLsorT ....... John L. Crisp 
EIR vicinticeinniccciipnsieuoshilaiisadae Nona Burress 
ae TS W. Tong West 
TO Ada Graham 
iiss oh sensseusensnn sustenance D. J. Carty 
RI spc dinincniconicncenncneas Meredith Miles 
i RO Keene Williams 
MORGAN.......... -Ova O. Haney 
“oe sp TELE, Charles W. Hart 
esti ns Sonnac C. H. Farley 
PE iioiisinioeensesccemanniscitionennmlaal Roy Cornette 
PI teiecssaistsccintipencnnincacanae Hubert Hume 
a, T. V. Fortenbery 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
BARBOURVIEAL.........-.--.<0sesiceccncsne W. M. Wilson 
I sss hicninrarsenenns W. R. Davis 
BELMONT SCHOOL, 

IOPMINOVILLE...._................. Mary V. Walker 
TTT John S. Dean 
| ha ee W. D. Chilton 
CAMPORLLOVILLE........:.........<....... John A. Jones 
CAMPBELLSVILLE COLLEGE, 

i, ROR D. J. Wright 
nen Carl Hicks 
COED DOMINIC. encase rns snssneennies W. D. Sporing 
RN iicsesictcneninmnsicconiee Mary Lucy Lowe 
|) Ee W. E. Lawson 
ELIZABETHTOWN ...........------+-2+-+-++ H. C. Taylor 
A D. W. Bridges 
ec C. D. Redding 
eT J. H. Sanders 
en ie ai OTT Robt. J. Nickel 
lc, R. T. Whittinghill 
HIKES SCHOOL, BUECHEL......Mary K. Pulliam 
IN iscsiniensesaeushin William K. Davidson 
ON itr riiscesssekenoinatiseinis C. V. Snapp 
LEBANON JUNCTION............------ C. E. Burkhead 
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Independent Districts Superintendent 
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Independent Districts 

CIEE isisssnsconscosisnnnn Theo. A. Sanford 
Fort THOMAS.... D. W. Bridges 
ee Henry H. Hill 
PARIS Lee Kirkpatrick 





STEARNS C. W. Hume 
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LEITCHFIELD. Allen Puterbaugh 
LIVINGSTON Walter Chesnut 
MCVEIGH Clyde Taylor 
NICHOLASVILLE Hattie C. Warner 
PaRIS Lee Kirkpatrick 
PRESTONSBURG...........-.--20-0----0+0 Ishmael Triplett 
PRINCETON Everett Howton 
RAVENNA Fleming Griffith 
So. Posremourt.......__................ Edw. Walker 
GOREGITBLD. ......00cseseresersseessnse Bennett R. Lewis 
TRENTON Will G. Logan 
UNION COLLEGE, 

BARBOURVILLE C. Boatman 

UPTON Roscoe L. Murray 
WALTON- VERONA... .....--.---sc00-0- W. F. Coop 
WLIAMSTOWN...........--.-205.20+-. H. T. Mathews 
Louisville School: 
J. M. ATHERTON HIGH............ Emma Woerner 
Be PI iiss cee Anne Grunder 
Wm. R. BELKNAP...............- Adelaide Seekamp 
Cepar STREST....................-. Mattie M. Willett 
Meceiotas Frerme..................... Bessie Meyer 
STEPHEN FOSTER..............---+-++- Elizabeth Wells 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN............ Louise Robertson 
HIGHLAND JUNIOR HIGH............ Eva T. Mason 
Cuas. D. JACOB , Jewel Drewry 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.............. Ada G. Bache 
J. B. McFERRAN Elise Weibel 
MARGARET MERKER.........- Lucille Deboe Smith 
MONSARRAT JUNIOR HIGH........ Paul E. Harris 
GEORGE MORRIG.........------------+++ Ida vonDonhoff 
HirRAM ROBERTS..........------ Lucille Deboe Smith 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT..........-.-- Blanch Lindley 
RUBEL AVENUE. Bessie Meyer 
i nase Julia Steinberg 
SOUTHERN JUNIOR 

Bie icimninrninces Fannie H. Loewenstein 
GEORGE H. TINGLEV..............---- Julia Steinberg 
GEORGE WASHINGTON............ Louise Robertson 
Butasrr Counry................. W. H. McFarland 
FAYETTE COUNTY... D. Y. Dunn 
MCLEAN COUNTY.............--.--++ O. W. Wallace 
Schools 
AUGUSTA PUBLIC SCHOOL, 

AUGUSTA C. E. Word 
J. B. McFERRAN SCHOOL, 

LOUISVILLE Elise Weibel 





VIRGINIA STREET SCHOOL, 
HOPKINSVILLE 
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Announcements --.- 


Program, Northern,Kentucky 
Education Association 


Newport High School Auditorium 
November 7, 8, 1940 


Thursday Afternoon, 3:00 P. M. 
Meeting of the Delegate Assembly 


Thursday Evening 8:00 P. M. 

Invocation: Rev. J. B. Strother, Pastor 
Immanuel Methodist Church, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky 

Group Singing: Led by Mr. George W. 
Campbell, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Greetings: Miss Sara Rives, President 

Announcements 

Address: “Music as a Factor in Demo- 
cratic Living.” Miss Clara McCauley, 
Music Supervisor Knoxville Citv 
Schools, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Adjournment 


Friday Morning 9:00 A. M. 

Meeting of the Delegate Assembly 

10:00 A. M. Invocation: Rev. Harold 
W. Barkhau, Pastor St. John’s Evan- 
gelical Church, Newport, Kentucky. 

Music: Third Grade Chorus, Covington 
City Schools. Director, Mrs. Alma 
Boyer Thomas. 

Address: “Know Your K. E. A.” 
Dr. Maurice Seay, President Kentucky 
Education Association 

Address: “Who Shall Inherit America— 
the Strong or the Weak, the Intelli- 
gent or the Stupid?” 

Dr. Albert Edward Wiggam, New York 
City 


Adjournment 
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Friday Afternoon 2:15-3:15 

Sectional Meetings 

3:30 General Session 

Announcements 

Address: “Educating Ourselves for the 
New World,” Dr. Albert Edward 
Wiggam, New York City 

Final Adjournment 


Discussion Contest, 1940-1941 


HE DISCUSSION CONTEST, which is spon- 

sored jointly by the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association and the University, will 
have for the general topic, “A Founda- 
tion Program for Education in Kentucky.” 
A brief interpretation of the topic will be 
found on pages 28-29 of the bulletin en- 
titled, “Financing Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education in Kentucky,” by 
Leonard E. Meece and Maurice F. Seay. 
This is a bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, Volume XII, Number I, Septem- 
ber, 1939, which was sent to all schools 
last year and on-which the 1939-40 dis- 
cussion was based. Schools not having a 
copy of the bulletin may obtain one by 
writing to the Department of University 
Extension. 


In discussing the topic the following 
phases should be included as a minimum: 
1. Explanation of the meaning of the 

term, ‘Foundation Program” 
2. Justification or need of such a pro- 
gram 


3. How it can be made possible: The 
Proposed Amendment to the Consti- 
tution 
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The Kentucky Education Association 
will provide cash prizes of $50, $30, and 
$20 each for the winners in the high 
school division, grades nine to twelve, 
and like sums for the winners in grades 
seven and eight. In addition to these 
cash prizes, scholarships in Kentucky 
colleges will also be awarded. Several 
of the district education associations pro- 
vided prizes or other compensation for 
their winners last year. It is likely that 
many, or all, of them will do as much 
this year. 

The contest will be conducted locally 
in independent and county districts with 
regional contests arranged by the officers 
of the eleven district education associa- 
tions. Regional contests will be held dur- 
ing the month of March. The exact dates 
for each region will be announced later. 
The final contest will be conducted at 
the University of Kentucky by the Exten- 
sion Department. There is no registra- 
tion or entry fee but all schools will be 
required to register with the Extension 
Department by December 1st. 


LIST OF SCHOOLS REGISTERED FOR THE 

DISCUSSION CONTEST BY OCTOBER 
16, 1940 

Athens 

Aurora 

Bandana 

Beech Grove 

Beechwood (Ft. Mitchell) 

Benton 

Butler 

Campbell County High (Alexandria) 

Carrollton 

Clinton County High (Albany) 

Corbin 

Cumberland (Harlan County) 

Danville 

Dixie Heights (Kenton County) 

Ezel 

Falmouth 

Fleming 

Frankfort 

Frenchburg 
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Garrett 

Garth (Georgetown) 
Glendale 

Hardin 

Hazard 

Henry Clay (Shelby County) 
Highland Institute (Guerrant) 
Highlands (Ft. Thomas) 
Hindman 

Kirksey 

Lafayette (Fayette County) 
Lebanon Junction 

Lloyd Memorial (Erlanger) 
Lone Oak (McCracken County) 
Madisonville 

Mayslick 

Meade County High (Brandenburg) 
Middlesboro 

Minerva 

Morganfield 

Mt. Sterling 

Murray 

New Haven (Boone County) 
Newport 

Owenton 

Pineville 

Prestonsburg 

Raceland 

Red Bird (Beverly) 

Russell Springs 

Russellville 

Shelbiana (Pike County) 
Shelbyville 

Shepherdsville 

Simon Kenton (Kenton County) 
Somerset 

Sturgis 

St. Xavier (Louisville) 

Trigg County High (Cadiz) 
Wallins 

Washington 

Wilmore 

Wingo 


OTHER SCHOOLS WHICH HAVE 
REGISTERED FOR THE DISCUSSION 
CONTEST SINCE OCTOBER 16, 1940. 


Clinton 
Fordsville 
Greenup 
Harrodsburg 
Harlan 
Lancaster 
Louisville Male 
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Marion 
Morgan County High (West Liberty) 


Orangeburg 
Prichard (Grayson) 
St. Joseph's Preparatory School (Bardstown) 


A Statement 


| $1,000 CASH PRIZE will be won by some 

high school student in the United 
States for writing the best essay, from 
500 to 1,000 words on the subject of “One 
Nation Indivisible.” Principals and teach- 
ers are urged to inform their students 
about this opportunity and if this essay 
can be scheduled as a class assignment, 
to make such arrangement in the current 
semester's program. 

The $1,000 is the first award in the 
1940-1941 National Essay Contest’ spon- 
sored by the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. Other prizes in this sixth annual 
competition are $500, second award; 
$250, third; $100, fourth; ten consolation 
awards of $10, and ten more of $5. 

The rich prizes being offered in this 
contest should be especially alluring to 
financially handicapped high school stu- 
dents anxious to obtain a higher educa- 
tion. The generous cash awards will be 
distributed without restrictions as to how 
this money is to be expended. 

A folder containing complete informa- 
tion in reference to the rules and regula- 
tions of this essay contest may be obtained 
from the Essay Contest Chairman of 
local units of the Ladies’ Auxiliary or by 


writing to National Headquarters, Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, Broadway at 34th 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 





For those people who wish to bring a 
complaint before the commission on pro- 
fessional ethics at its meeting at 10:00 
a. m., December 7, 1940, in the offices of 
the Kentucky Education Association in the 
Heyburn Building: 

All charges must be presented in writ- 
ing in the following manner and should 
reach the offices of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association not later than Wednes- 
day, December 4, 1940: 


1. The name and title of the person, or 
full name of body against whom the 
charges are made. 

2. A complete description of the alleged 
violation. 

3. The exact time at which the alleged 
violation occurred. 

4, A detailed account of the section or 
sections of the 1939 Code of Ethics 
allegedly violated. 

5. The person applying for a hearing 
must sign his name to the above in- 
formation. 


This information in the hands of the 
Commission will greatly facilitate matters 
when a complainant appears before the 
Commission. All such reports will be 
held in confidence by the Commission. 

HAL E. DuDLEy, Chairman, 
Commission on Professional Ethics. 
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50 Christmas Cards *122 


Beautifully Lithographed in Four Colors 
French Fold and Envelopes to Fit and Your Name Printed on Each Card 
Send your order today with $1.00 to Dept. ““K”’ 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY, Incorporated 
220 South First Street 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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c WING GUM 


Tastes So good — say tie children 
A splendid cleansing aid — sas the dentist 
A wholesome pleasure — agrees the physician 


It’s easy and inexpensive to decorate with bright, colorful packages of 
Chewing Gum... Delicious Chewing Gum is especially welcome during this 
holiday season of general overeating. Everyone appreciates and enjoys 
this light, refreshing bit of sweet. 


For your holiday celebrations, remember that 


Chewing Gum plays a double role—a gay 
» decoration . . . a wholesome pleasure. 
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Good Teeth: 


- , Cl ean Teeth, 
plenty of Daily 


4 Aids to 
Propet Nutriti 
Dentist’s Care and 
Chewing Exercise- : 
There is are a time an 
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University Research is the basis at our dine, National Association of sates Gum Manufacturers, Staten hee New York 














T’S a mighty pleasant way to do 

your traveling . . . aboard a big, 
comfortable Greyhound Super-Coach. 
Your Thanksgiving trip .. . any trip 

. seems shorter, gayer, in such con- 
genial surroundings, and there’s no 
doubt about your savings . . . they’re 
BIG! Lower Greyhound fares are just 
about 1 the cost of driving a car... 
and you arrive where you're going 
rested and relaxed! It’s a carefree sight- 
seeing trip every mile of the way 
in a smooth-cruising Super-Coach! 





Home for Thanksgiving— 
or anywhere—af a grand saving! 











This Coupon Brings You New Pictorial Booklet Niqme 
Let us mail you a good - natured pictorial book- 

= all about pacers bus revel, i>e oe 

uper-Coach” [, or facts about FLORIDA an 

the GULF COAST Cl, or CALIFORNIA and the Address 
WEST 2. eur os the one a To get ver 
free copy, mail this coupon to Greyhound Trave! ° 

Bureau, 801 N. Limestone Street, Lexington, Ky. City ST-11-KY 
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value appreciation! 


By the thousands, teachers from coast-to-coast have joined 
our association...a smart move, which makes it possible 
for each teacher to apply for the advantages of low cost 
Group Insurance. 


Yours... the mass buying power of thousands! Bringing 
you, individually, what we believe to be the most liberal, 
completely satisfactory protection at the lowest cost consistent 
gem with its vital safety, generous benefits. 








Compare with any insurance you know; use 
COUPON for complete information. No obli- 
gation. No cost. No agent will call. 




















More than $8,000,000.00 paid out in claims. 
Our insurance is underwritten by two of nation’s 
finest companies: assets over $169,000,000.00. 
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Age limit is 
60 yrs. for 
new members 























P.O. Box 245!—J Without obligation, mail membership pers. 
Denver, Colorado information for study at my convenience. AGE 4 40 i041 
p $3.9 
ee Se ee ee eee AG # 5¢°1-000°° 
Per $), 006-96 
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JOIN US; HELP EXTEND THE MERIT SYSTEM THROUGHOUT ALL GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES. 
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Equalization of Bus Drivers’ 


Salaries 
(Continued from page 17) 


In this particular case Mr. Rawlings had 
received $95.00 on the hit-or-miss bidding 
of the previous year. He was delighted 
for he had long argued that he was un- 
derpaid. In the very next case figured, a 
driver that had been making $75.00 the 
previous year found that he now received 
$59.92. So for years one man was being 
sadly underpaid and the other overpaid 
for the actual work that they were doing. 
A comparison of this method with that 
of previous years made for an almost 
equal number of raises and reductions, 
proving that the theory worked both ways 
and was practical. For the first time a 
system of equalization was in force. 

At the following board meeting, Super- 
intendent Evans presented the complete 
set-up with the result that the board mem- 
bers were equally enthusiastic. They voted 
to give all of the old bus drivers the right 
of refusal of their routes on this basis. 

It was agreed that a clause be inserted 
in the driver’s contract, requiring each 
driver to transport school patrons to eight 
school programs or activities during the 
term free of charge, thus eliminating the 
old argument that always arose on such 
occasions. Each driver now knows exactly 
where he is expected to drive and the 
amount he is to receive. If more mileage 
is added, both the administrator and the 
driver will know just what that mileage 
will cost. 

The superintendent knows exactly how 
many miles of bus routes there are, the 
communities they serve, the kind of roads 
traveled, and the cost per mile. It is 
thought that the plan might be improved 
by adding to the salary schedule of drivers 
increments based on such items as kind of 
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bus, the capacity of bus, and experience 
of the driver. These details will be con- 
sidered later; however, we are aware that 
they will stimulate drivers to meet the new 
standards. The main thing now is that 
Fleming County pays its drivers on a busi- 
ness-like basis . . . on a system of equaliza- 
tion. When a final checkup is made, it 
will be found that the increase or saving 
over the entire fleet will be comparatively 
small, but this approach to the problem 
will serve as a sound basis on which to 
work in the future. 








K. E. A. CONVENTION 
April 16. 17, 18, 1941 
Louisville, Ky. 














IT COSTS SO 


LITTLE 
~ to be 


SAFE- <7 


..and Costs 4o MUCH Zo be SORRY’ 
The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS 
is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 





Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the 
“happy- go- “lucky” crowd who refuse to worry about 
“rainy days.’”? But most teachers are not that fortu- 
nate. They have to be SURE of an income when dis- 
abled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 
Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year 
Each year one out of every five teachers loses 
time, due to illness, accident or quarantine. The very 
nature of your occupation increases the health hazard. 
Why not be safe—why not get under the T.C.U. Um 
brella? Write today to know what the T.C.U. will 
do for you. 


— Teachers Casualty Underwriters j%,1;0-%; Bide. 


I am_a white teacher interested in knowing more 
i about T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send me, without 
obligation, the whole story. 


No agent will call, 








Name } 
i Address { 
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American Universal Table and American Envoy Posture Chairs 
Educators of every school of thought agree that 
complete equipment for an activity program in 
modern classrooms includes: 

1. Movable and adjustable seating units for 

every pupil. 

2. Asupplementary ‘‘room project” or library 

table with several light chairs. 

3. Areserve of steel folding chairs for visitors, 

groups and gatherings. 

American Seating Company’scompletelineofdesks, 
tables, chairs and folding chairs is unequalled for 


these aan: elie pabininnnenitani on — 





ACCREDITED AMERICAN SEATING CO. DISTRIB- 
UTORS IN EVERY TRADE AREA TO SERVE YOU 
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Education Must Help Solve the 
South’s Economic Ills 
(Continued from page 34) 


suggested by the 10-Year Campaign for 
the South has the endorsement of the 
highest educational authorities in the 
nation. It may be found in the report 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association 
(See: The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy, published by the 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C.). It is re- 
flected in the publications of the Office 
of Education (See the two new bulletins 
dealing with Conservation Education, and 
Guidance Programs for Rural High 
Schools). 


There is so much service required in 
the South which can be rendered only 
by the public schools! 


William A. Sutton tells the story of 
some of his teachers who, on reaching the 
age of retirement, begged for just one 
more year in which to complete some un- 
finished task. Realizing that his own 
years were limited, Dr. Sutton sat down 
to make a list of the things that he would 
like to teach before his period of active 
service with the Atlanta school system 
was concluded. His list was very long. 
Any teacher’s will be, who is genuinely 
interested in helping to solve human 
problems. 


With the same spirit of earnestness 
which prompted Dr. Sutton to choose 
those things to which he will devote his 
time and effort, I, as a teacher, would 
wish to include the following points in 
my efforts to help in solving the social 
and economic problems of the South: 


SUGGESTED EMPHASIS IN EDUCATION 


1. ATTENDANCE—Get all children of 
school age in school, with the aid of 
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officers of the law if necessary, and en- 
courage regular attendance. 


FORUMS—Hold monthly forums of 
school patrons to discuss ways and means 
of improving the local community and 
the economic welfare of its citizens. 


LIVING-AT-HOME—Help make the 
community and state more nearly self- 
sustaining by encouraging food produc- 
tion and processing in rural communities, 
and increased purchases of locally-grown 
products in cities. 


AGRICULTURE AND HOMEMAK- 
ING—Teach elementary agriculture and 
homemaking to all pupils, rural and 
urban, so that they may better understand 
the economy of the South and the need 
for adjustments. 


HEALTH AND  RECREATION— 
Recognize health as the basis of personal 
achievement and improve it in every way 
possible. 


NATURAL RESOURCES — Promote 
more efficient stewardship of our natural 
resources, through organized instruction, 
so that they may be more wisely used, 
developed, and conserved. 


BEAUTIFICATION—Make every local 
community more beautiful and attractive 
by landscaping homes, school grounds, 
public property, and highways. 
OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE—As- 
sist pupils in understanding the world of 
work by conducting classes in ‘‘Occupa- 
tions” and initiating a complete guidance 
program, as outlined in Bulletin 203 of 
the Office of Education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION—Provide 
for more adequate and complete oppor- 
tunities for earn-a-living education. 


PROGRESS—Publicly recognize and re- 
ward the achievements of pupils and 
patrons who, by solving their own prob- 
lems and helping others, aid in the prog- 
ress of the South. 


Many other desirable items might be 
added to this list. But incomplete and 
unsatisfactory as it may be, if all the 
schools of the South would, for the next 
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LOANS TO TEACHERS 


$9.77 a month repays $100 loan 
in twelve months 


‘OU need a loan? At Household Finance you can borrow up 

to $300—quickly and simply—if you can make regular 
monthly payments. No stocks, bonds or other security required. 
No credit questions asked of friends or relatives. You get your 
loan in a friendly, private transaction. 


Payments fo fit your income 

You may repay your loan on the schedule which best fits your 
own situation and income. Suppose that you need $100. Find 
this amount in the first column of the table. Then read across, 
picking out the myenwe: | payment which is convenient for you 
to make. $9.77 a month, for instance, will repay your loan in 
full in twelve months. Note that the sooner you repay the less 
your loan costs. (Loans also made in other amounts and for 
other periods.) Please apply for your loan at the nearest 
Household office. Or send the coupon for full information 
about our “loans by mail’”’ service. 


Household booklets used as texts 
To help families stretch their incomes Household publishes 
practical booklets on money management and better buyman- 
ship. Many schools and colleges use these publications in their 
home economics classes. Ask or write for free copies. 





AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH 


ones Including All Charges 


LOAN 
You 6 16 20 
GET months months months 

loan loan 


$ 25 $ 4.54 

50 9.09 
75 13.63 
100 
125 
150 
200 


250 
300 








$ 4.83 


6.43 
8.04 
9.65 


12.87 
16.09 
19.30 

















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 244 % per 
month. This rate is less than the maximum prescribed by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Chrpordtion, Dneorporaled — 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
IN THE 3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Third Floor, Marion E. Taylor Bldg. 
elephone: Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE, IND. CINCINNATI, O. 
Household Finance Corp. Household Finance Corp, 
3rd F1., 3rd & Main Bldg. 14th Floor, Carew Tower 
Telephone: 3-3137 Telephone: Main 1585 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 





Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CorRPoRATION, [cor porated 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.’’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


KSJ 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


Do you agree with this 
letter recently 
received ? 


GGEvery trip to the Brown Hotel, 
I am again favorably impressed 
by the good appearance and nice 
manners of your people—vyour 
room clerks, bell boys, elevator 
operators, waitresses, maids and 
all. They are without exception 
splendid. They ably reflect the 
high standards of your hotel.99 


* 
HARTER 


Manager 


HAROLD E. 


LOUISVILLE, 
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ten years, concentrate attention upon ac- 
tivities designed to emphasize these ob- 
jectives—or better yet, a list developed 
by the teachers of each school system— 
the years between 1940 and 1950 would 
see the greatest Decade of Progress the 
South has ever enjoyed, and this region 
might become known as the Nation’s 
No. 1 Area of Opportunity. 





A prudent question is one-half of wis- 
dom.—Bacon. 





A man who dares to waste one hour of 
life has not discovered the value of life. 


—Darwin. 





They can conquer who think they can. 
—Dryden. 
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Work of the Agricultural 
Section of the K.E.A. 


(Continued from page 11) 


tor of vocational education and super- 
visor of agricultural education in the 
state. 


3. To serve as an advisory body, through 
the executive committee to the execu- 
tive committee of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Future Farmers of America. 


4. To promote professional improvement 
among the members by providing op- 
portunity to meet together and study 
and discuss problems of interest to 
workers in vocational education in 
agriculture. 


5. To promote the program of vocational 
education in agriculture in Kentucky. 
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